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Congressional Quiz 





Score yourself on this quiz. If you can ring up was the last President who voluntarily ended his 
10 points (out of a possible 16), you’re probably White House residence after only four years? 
‘‘well informed’’ onthe background of current issues, (a) Herbert Hoover; (b) Rutherford B, Hayes; 
Cover the answers following each question with (c) Martin Van Buren; (d) Franklin D, Roosevelt. 
your hand, 
A--(b) Rutherford B, Hayes (1877-81). 


()--Can you name the two 
cities in which Demo- 
crats and Republicans 
will hold their 1956 
national conventions? 
(Take three points for 
each, ) 


Q--One geographic region will carry more weight 
at Democratic and Republican conventions alike 
next year, because at both gatherings it will be 
represented by an increased proportion of the 
delegates. Is that region the East, Midwest, South, 
or West? 


A--Democrats will open 
in Chicago Aug. 13, and 
Republicans will as- 
semble Aug. 20 at San 
Francisco, The GOP, incidentally has never be- 
fore held a nominating convention on the West 
Coast; Democrats have met there only once -- to 
pick James M, Cox at San Francisco in 1920, 


A--A Congressional Quarterly analysis of re- 
gional voting power shows that the South will send 
25 percent of the delegates to the GOP convention 
(compared with only 19 percent in 1952) and 29 
percent to the Democrats’ meeting (28 percent 
last time), One interpretation: The Republicans 
thanked the South for turning in the heaviest GOP 
tallies in history in 1952, and Democrats were 
grateful to Dixie for still furnishing the bulk of 


Democratic electoral votes. 
()--A Democratic Presidential candidate said 


recently that the greatest American P resident was 
a Republican. For two points, name the candidate 


()--Many of the big fights in Congress over farm 
and the man he praised. 2 y & fig g 


policy involve price supports for the so-called 
‘‘basic’’ crops. Take one point for each of the 


A--Adlai KE, Stevenson said shortly before he Fitceeeaest ; 
basics’’ you Can name, 


announced his candidacy for the Democratic 
nomination that Abraham Lincoln was our greatest 


A--Wheat, cotton, corn, rice -anuts, tobacco. 
P resident, ’ , . , peg : é 


()--Whether President Eisenhower will seek re- NOTE: CQ Weekly Report pages on which additional 
election still has political pundits guessing. Who data may be found: (1) 1261; (4) 1261; (5) 575. 
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WHERE DOES SENATOR KEFAUVER STAND? 


Sen. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) Dec. 16 announced his 
candidacy for the Democratic Presidential nomination, 
said he would ‘‘conduct a vigorous campaign.’’ He con- 
firmed his entry in the California primary, said he was 
considering several other states. (Other potential Demo- 
cratic, GOP Presidential possibilities, p. 1164, 1185) 


Biographical Background 


Kefauver was born July 26, 1903, on a farm near 
Madisonville, Tenn. His father, a hardware merchant 
and farm owner served five terms as mayor of Madison- 
ville. Kefauver was graduated in 1924 from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, where he was president of the student 
body, editor of the campus paper, a football tackle, and 
captain of the track team. After teaching high school 
in Litthe Rock, Ark., for one year, he entered Yale Law 
School and graduated in 1927. He joined a law firm in 
Chattanooga. In 1935, Kefauver married Nancy Piggott, 
born in Scotland of American parents who later became 
British subjects. The Kefauvers have three daughters 
and a son 


Start in Politics 


Kefauver entered politics as head of a ‘‘ Volunteers 
for Reform’’ movement seeking a new charter for 
Hamilton County (Chattanooga), The group backed 
Kefauver for the state senate in 1938 but he was defeated 
by a narrow margin. In 1939 he accepted a temporary 
appointment as State Commissioner of Finance and 
Taxation from Gov. Prentice Cooper (D). His four months 
in that job was his only experience in the executive 
branch of government. 

In September, 1939, Kefauver won a special election to 
fill the Third District seat in the House of Representa- 
tives left vacant by the death of Rep. SamD, McReynolds 


(D 1923-1939). He was re-elected in 1940, 1942, and 
1944 by margins of 2-1 or better. In 1946, he had no 
opponent, 


1948 Victory Over Crump 


Kefauver announced Nov. 9, 1947, for the Senate seat 
of Tom Stewart (D 1939-49), Athird candidate was Judge 
John A, Mitchell, personal choice of E.H. Crump, Mem- 
phis political boss. 

Kefauver called for a ‘“‘world organization fully 
capable of preventing war’’ and ‘‘effective means against 
inflation.’” He pledged to ‘‘keep on fighting hard for 
rVA."’ Crump commented: *‘ The New York headquarters 
of the CIO no doubt told him to announce.,., Personally, 
I'd as soon vote for Marcantonio as vote for Kefauver,”’ 
Kefauver called Crump a ‘‘monstrous dictator’’ and a 
“little tin god down on the banks of the Mississippi’’ 
who employed ‘‘smear tactics.”’ 


Crump gave Kefauver his political trademark -- the 
coonskin cap. Said a Crump advertisement: ‘‘Kefauver 
reminds me of the pet coon that puts its feet in an open 
drawer in your room, but invariably turns its head while 
its foot is feeling around in the drawer. The coon hopes, 
by turning its head, to deceive any onlookers as to where 
its foot is and what it is into.’’ Kefauver donned the 
coonskin cap, told audiences ‘I may be a pet coon, 
but I'll never be Mr. Crump’s pet coon."’ 

In the winter of 1947, Kefauver toured Tennessee's 
95 counties, looked up University of 
mates and asked them to introduce him to other local 
leaders. The tour produced the local organizations that, 
along with labor unions, were the bulwark of Kefauver's 
primary campaign. He repeated his tour in 1948, em- 


Tennessee class- 


phasizing the handshaking informality he later made 
familiar on the national scene, 
The August primary gave Kefauver 171,791 votes, 


to 129,873 for Stewart, 96,192 for Mitchell. The plurality 
was enough to win nomination. Inthe November election, 
Kefauver defeated Rep. B, Carroll Reece (R) 326,142 te 
166,947. Kefauver's victory signaled the political down- 
fall of Sen. Kenneth D, McKellar (D 1917-53), who con- 
sistently opposed his junior colleague, both in the Senate 
and in campaigns. 


1952 Presidential Bid 


Riding a wave of publicity fromthe televised, nation- 
wide hearings of the Special Senate Committee to In- 
vestigate Organized Crime in Interstate Commerce, 
Kefauver Jan, 23, 1952, announced his Presidential can- 
didacy. He had met with President Harry S, Truman, 
whose own political plans were still secret, but decided 
not to wait for Truman’s decision before entering the 
race. Kefauver said, ‘Il am running my Campaign 
on the basis of opposing President Truman,’’ but added 
a plea for ‘‘eliminaton of waste and extravagance and.,,, 
a stronger lead in cleaning up wrongdoing in the govern- 
ment."’ 

Kefauver’s publicity described him as 
crat who can lick any Republican.’’ 
to prove his vote-getting ability on a hand-shaking tour 
of all the states with Presidential primaries, His record 
in the 1952 primaries: 


one Demo- 


The candidate set out 


N.H. March 11 


Kefauver defeated Truman, 55 per- 
cent to 44 percent, inthe preference 
poll 


Minn. March 18 without his 


consent, then withdrew. He received 


Kefauver was entered 


16 percent of the votes on write-ins, 
against 80 percent for Sen, Hubert 


H, Humphrey, (ID Minn.) the only 
name on the ballot 


Wis April | Kefauver won 45 percent of the vote, 


against two favorite son slates, one 


uninstructed, the, other favoring a 
draft of President Truman. 


Neb April | Kefauver won 59 percent of the vote, 
against 49 percent for Sen. Robert 


S. Kerr (D Okla.), 


April & Kefauver was the only name on the 
ballot, received 84 percent of the 


vote. 
Kefauver was the only name on the 
ballot, received 99 percent of the 
vote, 


April 15 


April 22 Only write-ins. Kefauver received 
63 percent of the vote, with Presi- 


dent Truman second 


April 22 No preference vote. Two Bronx 
slates favoring Kefauver lost to 


Democratic regulars, 


April 29 All write-ins. Kefauver received 
46 percent of the vote, with Kisen- 
hower second. 


Kefauver received 74 percent of the 
vote, against an uninstructed dele- 
gation 


May 5 


May 6 Kefauver received 44 percent of the 
vote, against 53 percent for Sen. 
Richard B, Russell (D Ga.) in the 


preference vote. 


Kefauver delegates won 26 of 30 
races against a slate pledged to ex- 
Sen. Robert {, Bulkley (D Ohio, 
1931-39), plus one unopposed. Bulk- 
ley slate won four contested seats, 
plus 23 unopposed. 


Kefauver won 74 percent of the votes 
against Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O, Douglas and Adlai E, Steven- 
son whose names were entered 
against their wishes. 


May 16 


June 3 Kefauver won 68 percent of the 


votes against an uninstructed slate. 


June 3 Kefauver won 70 percent of the vote, 
against afavorite son slate headed 
by Atty. Gen. Edmund G, (Pat) 


Brown. 


June 17 Kefauver won 20 percent of the vote 
against &O percent for Averell 


Harriman, 


1952 Convention Strategy 


Kefauver entered the 1952 Democratic National Con- 
vention with about 275 sure votes, mainly fromthe states 
where he won primary victories, He needed 616 votes for 
nomination 

Some of Kefauver's efforts in the primaries netted 
him little convention help. Ulinois, despite his primary 
victory and the help of Sen, Paul H, Douglas (D), gave 
him only 3 votes, New Jersey gave him only 3 votes, to 
28 for Stevenson, on the first ballot. Pennsylvania gave 
Kefauver only 22% of its 70 votes, Massachusetts, despite 


per 
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his primary showing and the backing of Boston’s Mayor 
John B, Hynes, gave him no votes on the first ballot and 
only 2% on the second 

In the pre-nomination maneuvering, Kefauver sup- 
porters were defeated in an effort to write strong plat- 
form planks on crime and corruption and safeguards for 
Congressional committee witnesses Ihe convention 
chairman, Kep, Sam Kayburn(D Texas), did not recognize 
a Kefauver delegate who wanted to carry the fight to the 
convention floor. 

Kefauver backers approved the party ‘‘loyalty oath”’ 
adopted by voice vote and led the unsuccessful fight 
against seating anti- Truman and pro-Russell delegations 
from Texas and Mississippi. On the crucial question of 
seating the Virginia delegation, whch gave verbal pledges 
of loyalty but refused to sign the oath, Kefauver and 
Harriman backers voted no, while forces favoring 
Stevenson and Russell voted yes. Again Kefauver’s 
wishes were thwarted, 648% to 512. 


HARRIMAN AND KEFAUVER 


The informal alliance of Kefauver and Harriman 
supporters led to a meeting of the two men, who charged 
that Stevenson and Russell were combining to control the 
nomination, As evidence, they cited the action of Russell- 
backer Sen, John J. Sparkman (D Ala.), who became 
Stevenson’s running-mate, in blocking a move by part 
of the Alabama delegation to have the state pass to 
lennessee for the nomination of Kefauver. 

Kefauver was aided by the late Sen. Blair Moody (D 
Mich. 1951-52). After the first ballot, Michigan switched 
its 40 votes from Gov. G. Mennen Williams (D) to Kefau- 
ver. But the convention tide turned against Kefauver. 
President Truman indicated his backing of Stevenson and 
strong elements in the New York delegation asked Harri- 
man to aid the Illinois governor. Moody said after the 
convention that he and Williams convinced Kefauver after 
the second ballot that he could not win. 

Kefauver came into the convention hall early in the 
third roll call, intending to swing his support to Douglas, 
who in turn would back Stevenson. Moments before, New 
York Democratic Chairman Paul Fitzpatrick, who had 
dined with President Truman, had thrown the Harriman 
votes to Stevenson. But Kefauver was not allowed to 
make his declaration until the roll call was finished and 
Stevenson had the votes for nomination. On that last 
rolicallKefauver received 275 votes -- his full, hard- 
core strength. 

The convention vote and the Kefauver vote of states 
which gave at least half their votes to him: 


@ First Roll Call -- Kefauver, 340%; Russell, 268; Stev- 
enson, 265. Alaska (6), California (68), Maryland (1%), 
Michigan (switch from Williams) (40), New Hampshire 
(8), Ohio (29%), Oregon (12), South Dakota (8), Tennessee 
(28), Washington (12), Wisconsin (28), 

® Second Roll Call -- Kefauver, 362%; Stevenson, 324%; 
Russell 294, Alaska (6), California (68), Maryland (15%), 
Michigan (40), Minnesota (17), New Hampshire (8), Ohio 
(27%), Oregon (12), South Dakota (8), Tennessee (28), 
Washington (12%), Wisconsin (28), 

@ Third Roll Call -- Stevenson, 617%; Kefauver, 275%; 
Russell, 261. Alaska (6),California (68), Minnesota (13), 
New Hampshire (8), Ohio (27), Oregon (11), South Dakota 
(8), Tennessee (28%), Washington (11), Wisconsin (28), 








1954 Senate Re-Election 





In the 1954 Senatorial primary, Kefauver was chal- 
lenged by Rep. Pat Sutton (D 1949-55), who said the 
Senator ‘“‘has consistently voted as a left winger...."’ 
Sutton campaigned by helicopter and television ‘‘talka- 
thons,’’ while Kefauver toured the state by auto, defend- 
ing his record of TVA support and calling for high farm 
price supports. Kefauver defeated Sutton, 440,497 to 
186,363. In the general election, the Republican nominee 
was Thomas P, Wall, Jr., who identified himself as a 
supporter of Sen. Joseph R, McCarthy (R Wis.), Kefauver 
won, 249,121 to 106,971, 


LEGISLATIVE RECORD 


Kefauver ranks 24th in Senate Democratic seniority. 
He is the fourth ranking Democrat onthe Armed Services 
Committee and third on the Judiciary Committee. He has 
concentrated on particular issues which have included 
crime and juvenile delinquency; big business and mono- 
poly; TVA; reform of the electoral process to bring the 
nomination and election of the President more directly 
under popular control; closer union of the North Atlantic 
Democracies, 


Kefauver’s statements and stands on probable 1956 
key Campaign issues: 


Farm Policy 


“| have been considering a...food stamp plan, sup- 
plying to low income consumers additional purchasing 
power which they could use in any retail store to buy 
any of a list of surplus foods.... We should also use our 
surplus in international programs,,...’’ Nov. 20,1955, 

‘‘| favor an immediate return to 90 percent of parity 
to help farmers intheir present distress.’’ Oct. 30, 1955. 


@ 1954 -- Support five basic farm commodities on a 
flexible scale in 1955 Passed, 49-44, Kefauver 
AGAINST, 

@® 1953 -- Increase appropriations for soil conserva- 
tion. Defeated, 38-38. Kefauver FOR. 

@ 1952 -- Reduce soil conservation payments. De- 
feated, 23-35. Kefauver AGAINST, 

@ 1950 -- Increase borrowing authority of Commodity 


Credit Corporation. Passed, 35-35. (Tie vote broken 
by ‘‘yea’’ vote of Vice President.) Kefauver FOR, 
@ 1949 -- Require 90 percent of parity supports for 


certain basic crops. Defeated, 26-45. Kefauver FOR, 


@ 1948 -- Oleomargarine taxes. Repealed, 260-106 
Kefauver FOR repeal 

@ 1947 -- Increase school lunch, AAA, REA funds 
Defeated, 174-180. Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1942 -- Include farm labor costs in figuring parity 


Passed, 205-172. Kefauver AGAINST, 


Foreign Policy, Foreign Aid 


“The Reciprocal Trade Act...is essential to our own 
security and prosperity.’’ Jan. 10, 1955 

“If a domestic industry is regarded as essential to 
national defense, tariff protection is not the proper means 
for achieving this end... Jan. 15, 1955 

‘‘We in the United States must completely disasso 


ciate ourselves from the old colonialism in Asia... 


Voting Record 


Congressional Quarterly's statistics show how 
often Kefauver voted in Congress with the majority 
of his party when it opposed the majority of the Re- 
publicans (Party Unity), how often he balloted with 
the majority of his party when it votedthe same way 
as the majority of the Republicans (Bipartisan Sup- 
port), and his frequency in making known his stands 
on roll-call votes (On The Record), The Eisenhower 
Support score shows how often Kefauver voted in 
agreement with President Eisenhower's position on 
Eisenhow’r-issue roll-call votes. 








Party BIP On The 
Unity Support Record 
79th Congress OLY, 81Y. OY, 
(1945—46) 
80th Congress 
(1947-48) BY 6 9) | 
| 8lst Congress 
| (194950) 95 KI s4 | 
82nd Congress 
(1951-52) 92 ee 6 
43rd Congress* | 
1953—54) 93 79 6 
| 84th Congress 
(1955) 4 ol “4 
| EISENHOWER SUPPORT, OPPOSITION | 


Percentage Percentage | 
Support Opposition | 
83rd Congress 
(1953-54) 26 40) 
84th Congress 
(1955 } 52 45 | 


* Does not include McCarthy cenaure son in 1954 





Naturally, we of the West are interested in building up 
free Asia's military strength. But if it came to a choice 
of military and economic aid... would lean toward 
economic assistance,.”’ Oct, 24, 1955 

‘An international conference on Atlantic union would 
electrify free men everywhere Ihe delegates would 
explore to what extent their peoples might further unit 
within the framework of the United Nations and agree to 
form, federally or otherwise, a defense, 


political union,”” July 25, 1955 


economic, oF 


@® 1955 -- Deny Presidential authority to defend Que 


moy and Matsu Defeated, 13-74 Kefauver POR, 


@® 1955 Increase funds for military assistance 
Passed, 50-38. Kefauver FOR, 
© 1954 Bricker constitutional amendment to limit 


treaty-making powers. (Two-thirds vote required,) Re 
jected, 60-31, Kefauver AGAINSI., 

® 1953 -- Bohlen nomination as amba 
Confirmed, 74-13. Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1953 ut funds for European military assistance 
Defeated, 32-52. Kefauver AGAINS] 


adorto Ru ia 





@ 1952 -- Reduce total mutual security authorization. 
Passed, 37-34. Kefauver AGAINST, 

@ 3952 -- Pass Immigration, Naturalization, and Na- 
tionality Revision bill over President's veto, (Two- 
thirds vote required,) Passed, 57-26, Kefauver AGAINST. 

@ 1951 -- Not more than four U.S, divisions be sent to 
kurope without Congressional approval. Passed, 49-43. 
Kefauver AGAINST, 

® 951 -- Cut committee recommendation for Euro- 
pean economic aid, Passed, 36-34. Kefauver AGAINST. 

@ 1950 -- Point Four program, Passed, 37-36. Kefau- 
ver POR, 

@ 1949 -- Cut European Recovery Program authoriza- 
tion by 10 percent, Kejected, 23-54, Kefauver AGAINST, 

® 1949 -- Provide arms aid for Atlantic Pact nations. 
Passed, 55-24, Kefauver FOR, 

© 19448 -- Kuropean Recovery Program. 
329-74, Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1947 -- Greek-Turkish aid. Passed, 287-108. Ke- 
fauver FOR, 

@ 1947 -- Reduce foreign relief funds, 
170-205, Kefauver AGAINST, 

@ 1945 -~ Extend Lend-Lease Act. Passed, 354-28. 
Kefauver VOR, 

@ 1945 -- Amend Constitution to provide for ratifica- 
tion of treaties by majority vote of both chambers. 
Passed, 288-88. Kefauver FOR, 

@® 1945 -- Implement the United Nations charter. 
Passed, 344-15. Kefauver FOR, 

® 1945 -- Trade agreements extension, Passed, 239- 
153. Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1944 -- Authorization Of $1.3 billion contribution to 
UNRKRA, Passed, 338-54. Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1941 -- Lend-lease, Passed, 260-165. Kefauver 
POR, 


Passed, 


Defeated, 


Federal Aid Programs 


“*The Eisenhower Administration must revise its 
totally inadequate concept of federal aid to education.... 
The states cannot go it alone, They must have swift and 


generous federal assistance,,..’’ Nov, 18, 1955. 


® 1955 -- Republican highway construction plan. Re- 
jected, 31-60, Kefauver AGAINST, 

@ 1955 -- Republican plan of constructing 35,000 pub- 
lic housing units annually for the next two years instead 
of larger Democratic plan, Rejected, 38-44, Kefauver 
AGAINST, 

@ 1954 -- Permit a maximum of 35,000 new starts 
annually for four years in low-rent public housing. 
Passed, 66-16. Kefauver POR, 

@ 1951 Authorize construction of 5,000 rather than 
50,000 dwelling units Rejected, 25-47. Kefauver 
AGAINST, 

® 1950 -- Delete direct loans to co-ops through a fed- 
eral mortgage corporation, Passed, 43-38. Kefauver 
AGAINST, 

® 1949 -- National Housing Act to provide a 5-year 
program of slum clearance and low-cost housing con- 
struction, Passed, 57-13. Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1949 -- Educational Finance Act to provide state 
grants on a sliding scale to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities, Passed, 57-15, Kefauver FOR, 

® 1946 -- School lunch authorization, Passed, 276- 
LOL, Kefauver FOR, 


Defense 


‘‘As a member of the Armed Services Committee, 
1 have tried to keep this nation strong militarily. [ have 
fought cuts in the military which I felt were dictated by 
budgetary rather than military reasons. I fought cuts in 
the Air Force, which I felt would reduce (its) effective 
fighting force. Ihave continually fought military procure- 
ment policies which result in there being only one sup- 
plier of some strategic material.’’ Aug. 3, 1954. 

‘‘l am.,.,interested that this country not be left hold- 
ing the sack in the event of an all-out defense emergency 

Where the security of our country is involved, | be- 
lieve our people would gladly bear the cost of having too 
many tanks rather than toofew. We would be very silly... 
to lose ourselves in a whirlwind of budgets and ledgers 
in a time of national! crisis, out of which could come our 
destruction.’’ April 15, 1954. 


@ 1955 -- Increase Marine Corps funds. Passed, 40- 
39. Kefauver FOR, 

® 1953 -- Increase funds by $400 million for aircraft 
purchase. Rejected, 38-55. Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1951 -- Delete provisions for universal military 
training and service from UMT bill. Rejected, 20-68. 
Kefauver AGAINST, 

@ 1951 -- Veterans’ disability pension increase, Pas- 
sage over veto, 69-9. Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1948 -- Selective service extension, Passed, 282- 
131. Kefauver FOR. 

@ 1946 -- Extension of draft. Passed, 290-108. Ke- 
fauver FOR, 

® 1942 -- Increase to $50 base monthly pay for serv- 
icemen. Passed, 332-28. Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1941 -- Extension of selective service, Passed, 203- 
202. Kefauver FOR, 


Internal Security 


‘'An effective anti-Communist does not use hysterical 
methods of fear and smear, of denunciation and witch- 
hunts to prove his anti-Communism, I think the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is composed of effective anti- 
Communists...and I have always supported them. I have 
not always had the same high regard for the House Un- 
American Activities Committee.... I do not believe in 
investigations, which can ruin innocent people, being 
conducted under such lax rules that the innocent do not 
have a proper opportunity to defend themselves.... I also 
favor one joint Committee.,,to conduct all security type 
investigations.”’ Aug. 3, 1954. 

“Strong military forces within the United States 
are effective anti-Communism.... Effective anti-Com- 
munists include those who fight for fullemployment acts, 
...for the small business man who is the mainstay of the 
free enterprise system.,.for farm prosperity...for hous- 
ing and hospitals...."" Aug. 10, 1954, 


@ 1950 -- Detain espionage suspects in periods of 
national emergency. Rejected, 35-37. Kefauver FOR. 

@ 1946 -- Investigate State Department espionage 
charges. Passed, 227-111. Kefauver AGAINST, 

@ 1946 -- Appropriation for Un-American Activities 
Committee, Passed, 240-81. Kefauver AGAINST, 

@ 1945 -- Establish permanent Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. Passed, 208-186. Kefauver AGAINST, 

@ 1945 -- Authorize funds for Un-American Activities 
Committee. Passed, 315-54. Kefauver FOR, 











Labor Policy 


“America’s trade unions...are on the side of the 
needy, the depressed and the underprivileged every- 
where.... I think that’s a good side to be on. It's my 
side.”’ Dec. 3, 1955. 

‘‘| have always been sympathetic with the legitimate 
cause of the working man and his labor organization.... 
Legislation affecting labor and management should be 
fair to both groups.... President Eisenhower conceded 
that there were union busting provisions in the (Taft- 
Hartley) law.... I hope (it) may be properly considered 
and equitably amended or rewritten 80 as to promote 
industrial peace in the near future.’ June 12, 1954. 

Kefauver was asked, ‘‘You wouldn’t repeal Taft- 
Hartley?’’ He said, ‘‘No. The effortwas made to repeal 
it, which I supported. That effort was unsuccessful.... | 
think Taft-Hartley is wrong in outlawing the closed shop. 
I favor amending it in a spirit of mutuality.’’ Interview 
with U.S, News and World Report, April 4, 1952. 

“‘He advocated repeal of the Taft-Hartley law and 
passage of a new labor relations law ‘that would be fair 
to both labor and management.’*’ AP dispatch from 
Detroit, June 20, 1952. 


@ 1954 -- Recommittal of Taft-Hartley revision bill. 
Agreed to, 50-42. Kefauver FOR, 

@® 1952 -- Request President to invoke injunction pro- 
visions of Taft-Hartley Act in steel strike. Agreed to, 
49-30. Kefauver AGAINST, 

@ 1949 -- National Labor Relations Act provisions for 
anti-strike injunctions. Rejected, 44-46. Kefauver FOR, 

® 1947 -- Taft-Hartley. Passage over veto, 331-83. 
Kefauver AGAINST, 

@ 1946 -- Case anti-strike bill. 
Kefauver AGAINST, 

® 1946 -- Administration emergency anti-strike bill. 
Passed, 306-13. Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1946 -- Return U.S, Employment Service tothe states 
by June 30, 1946. Passed, 254-125. Kefauver AGAINST. 

@ 1945 -- Full employment act. Passed, 320-84. 
Kefauver FOR, 

® 1945 -- War manpower control, 
Kefauver FOR, 

® 1943 -- Smith-Connally anti-strike bill. 
over Presidential veto, 244-108. Kefauver FOR. 


Passed, 258-155. 


Passed, 246-167. 


Passage 


Natural Resources 


‘‘| have always been a supporter of TVA...a national 
asset...the world’s outstanding example of democracy at 
work,... I believe that our God-given resources should 
be developed for the benefit of all our people.’’ June 
12, 1954. 

‘*...the solution for the (West's) water problems (is) 
the purification of the water of the sea and ocean so that 
it (can) be used fordomestic and agricultural purposes... 
| am convinced that only a federal program with...real 
determination behind it is likely to succeed.”’ Dec, 12, 
1955. 


® 1955 -- Colorado River storage project, Passed, 
58-23. Kefauver FOR, 
@ 1954 -- Require that preference in disposing of ex- 


cess AEC power be given to public bodies. Agreed to, 


45-41. Kefauver FOR. 


@ 1953 -- Give tidelands to states, Agreed to, 56-35 
Kefauver AGAINST, 

@ 1953 -- Revenues from continental shelf leases to go 
to national defense during an emergency, but thereafter 
as educational grants-in-aid, Agreed to, 45-37, Kefau- 
ver FOR, 

@ 1952 -- Tidelands leases. 
fauver AGAINST, 

@ 1951 -- Reduce appropriation recommended by com- 
mittee for rivers and harbors. Rejected, 38-38. Ke- 
fauver AGAINST. 

@ 1950 -- Exempt independent natural gas production 
from federal jurisdiction. Passed, 44-38. Kefauver 
AGAINST, 

@ 1949 -- Reduce funds for Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration, Rejected, 38-45, Kefauver AGAINST, 

@ 1948 -- TVA steam plant authorization, Rejected, 
186-201. Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1946 -- Atomic energy bill, 
fauver FOR, 


Agreed to, 50-35, Ke- 


Passed, 265-79. Ke- 


Taxes, Economic Policy 


‘‘A sales tax, levied on what a family spends, natu- 
rally puts the squeeze on lower income families and that 
isn’t fair.... This is a reversal of the Democratic prin- 
ciple of levying taxes on ability to pay.’’ Aug. 30, 1953, 

‘*! do not think that there need be a recession in this 
country.... The full employment act of 1946...sets forth 
an intelligent plan to prevent a recession...(with) em- 
phasis on self-liquidating projects, such as the TVA and 
the REA,..and on public works which pay for them 
selves.”’ June 12, 1954. 

‘*Competition as a way of life is under constant attack 
and small, independent business is on the decline.... It 
is of the utmost importance that Congress develop facts 
concerning the scope of the merger movement, the extent 
and strength of the thrust toward monopoly.... Perhaps, 
new and better tools and policies of enforcement are called 
for. Meanwhile, it is important that the executive branch 
make the best use possible of the tools now at its dis- 
posal.’’ Jan, 26, 1955. 


@ 1955 -- Extend corporation and excise taxes and pro- 
vide an individual $20 tax cut. Rejected, 44-50. Kefau- 
ver FOR, 

@ 1954 -- Increase annual personal income tax exemp- 


tions and delete provisions granting dividend exclusion 


and tax credit Rejected, 46-49 Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1953 -- Increase excess profits tax exemption for 
corporations. Rejected, 34-52. Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1948 -- Income tax reduction Passage over veto, 
311-88. Kefauver AGAINST, 

@ 1948 -- Suspend antitrust laws with respect to rail 


road-rate-fixing agreements Passage over veto, 297 
102. Kefauver AGAINST, 
@ 1947 -- Increase individual income tax exemption: 


from $500 to $600, reduce surtaxes 3 percent in each 


bracket. Defeated, 151-261. Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1947 -- Income tax reduction Passage over veto 
Veto sustained, 268-137, Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1947 -- Passage of second income tax billover veto 
Passed, 302-112. Kefauver FOR, 


@ 1945 -- Insurance § antitrust 
315-54. Kefauver POR, 

@ 1944 
increase of a little over $1 billion. Passage over Presi 
dent's veto, 299-95, Kefauver AGAINST, 


exemption Passed 


-~- Reduce $10.5 billion in tax increases to an 
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Civil Rights 


“The recent decision by the Supreme Court regard- 
ing segregation in the schools should not be made a po- 
litical football, I refuse to appeal to prejudice in con- 
nection with it."" June 12, 1954, 

“| don’t intend to pick up my marbles and go home 
if the Democratic party platform this year includes a 
strong civil rights plank.... I am in favor of fair em- 
ployment practices for all of the people.... But I do be- 
lieve,,,that fair employment practices at this time can 
best be promoted through a program of persuasion and 
education rather than one of coercion and jail sen- 
tences,’’ April 22, 1952, 

‘‘Senator Kefauver said last night he would favor a 
constitutional amendment to outlaw the poll tax....’’ 
AP dispatch, June 30, 1952. 

“Senator Estes Kefauver...called last night for a 
plank in the Democratic platform favoring an end to 
filibusters in the Senate.’’ AP dispatch, June 24, 1952, 

‘I'm just as much opposed to the FEPC, anti- 
lynching, and anti-segregation legislation as anyone else 
and I'll do everything in my power to protect the in- 
tegrity of the South and the state | represent.’’ Aug. 2, 
1944 


© 1950 -- Invoke cloture on motion to take up Fair 
Employment Practice bill, (64 ‘‘yeas’’ required), Re- 
jected, 52-32. Kefauver AGAINST, 

® 1949 -- Resolution to amend Senate cloture rule. 
Barkley ruling that cloture could be applied to a motion 
to consider a resolution. Rejected, 41-46, Kefauver FOR, 

© 1945 -- Make poll tax unlawful as qualification for 
voting in federal elections, Passed, 251-105. Kefauver 
FOR, 


Welfare 


“‘T have always fought for broader coverage and 
increased benefits under the social security system.... 
| have supported voluntary health insurance plans.... 
I have opposed any move that would destroy the doctor- 
patient relationship or lead to socialized medicine.”’ 
June 12, 1954, 


@ 1954 -- Authorize Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to cooperate in setting up a model rehabili- 
tation center in D.C, to cost not more than $1 million a 
year, Agreed to, 44-41. Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1954 -- Nationwide standards for unemployment 
compensation benefits, Rejected, 30-56. Kefauver FOR, 

@ 1951 -- Public health assistance to states, Passed, 
38-35. Kefauver POR, 

® 1950 -- Increase annual wage base for social security 
tax and benefit purposes to $4,200, Rejected, 36-45, 
Kefauver FOR, 

® 1950 -- Add category of public assistance to social 
security for the needy disabled, Rejected, 41-42, Ke- 
fauver FOR, 


Miscellaneous 


@ 1955 Passage of 8.59 percent postal pay raise 


Veto upheld, 54-39, with 62 


over President's veto 
“‘veas’’ needed to override, Kefauver POR, 

® 1954 -- McCarthy censure resolution, 
67-22, Kefauver FOR, 


Adopted, 


® 1952 -- Disapprove reorganization of Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and appointment of collectors under 
Civil Service. Rejected, 37-53. Kefauver AGAINST. 

® 1952 -- Recommit Alaska statehood bill. Agreed 
to, 45-44. Kefauver AGAINST. 

® 1952 -- Recommit St. Lawrence Seaway bill. Agreed 
to, 43-40, Kefauver AGAINST, 

® 1947 -- Constitutional amendment to limit Presid- 
ential tenure to twoterms, Passed, 285-121. Kefauver 
AGAINST. 

®@® 1945 -- Provide for reorganizing executive agencies 
of the government. Passed, 305-56. Kefauver FOR, 


Investigations 


Kefauver gained national prominence as head of 
Senate investigating committees in these areas: 


CRIME 


In 1950, Kefauver called for an investigation of in- 
terstate crime syndicates. He was named Chairman of 
a Special Senate Committee, which conducted televised 
hearings in cities across the country, including Miami, 
Kansas City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, and New York. The Committee 
questionc? governors, mayors, public officials, politi- 
cians, laymen, and policemen and spotlighted many re- 
puted underworld figures. 

Hearings were followed by 45 contempt citations and 
many local indictments. The Committee issued a series 
of reports, detailing evidence of organized criminal 
syndicates in many states. The findings were critical 
of local law enforcement officials in several cities with 
Democratic administrations. They contributed to the 
defeat of some public officials, and probably hurt Kefau- 
ver's relations with some large city politicians. 

Nineteen bills grew directly out of the investigation. 
One, a prohibition on transportation of gambling devices 
in interstate and foreign commerce, became law, 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


In 1955, Kefauver became chairman of a Judiciary 
subcommittee investigating juvenile delinquency. In 
May and June he took testimony on the effect of porno- 
graphic literature and the movies on juvenile behavior. 
In November he held hearings on ‘‘black market’’ 
adoptions. 


DIXON-YATES 

As head of a special Judiciary Antitrust and Mono- 
poly subcommittee, Kefauver began hearings in June, 
1955, on the Dixon-Y ates contract. He received testimony 
that Adolph H, Wenzell was anofficerofthe First Boston 
Corp., a New York financing house, at the same time he 
was advising the Budget Bureau on the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract. First Boston Corp, was the financial agent for the 
Dixon- Yates interests, 

The Administration first defended the contract and 
Wenzell’s role, then claimed the contract was invalid 
because of Wenzell’s ‘‘conflict of interests,’’ Dixon- 
Yates -- the Mississippi Valley Generating Co. -- Dec. 
13 filed suit against the government for $3.5 million 
for expenses in connection with the cancelled contract 
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USIA SEEKS INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS 


The Eisenhower Administration’s plan to ask Con- 
gress for $125 million or more for the United States In- 
formation Agency for the 1957 fiscal year is certain to 
provoke sharp criticism on Capitol Hill. 


@ How much has USIA been spending in recent years? 


@ What are the main elements of the information 
program? 


@ What are the chief criticisms of USIA? 


@ What is the outlook for increased appropriations? 
Funds Remain Steady 


Since the Office of War Information was liquidated 
after World War II, the government has maintained a 
series of official information programs to acquaint foreign 
audiences with United States policies and aims. In 1953, 
the State Department's International Information Ad- 
ministration was succeeded by the existing United States 
Information Agency, a semi-autonomous bedy under State 
Department policy control. The following table shows 
Administration requests and final appropriations since 
1952: 


Fiscal Year Request Appropriation 
1953 $157,000,000 $87,325,000 
1954 114,515,800 

(Truman budget) 
87,900,000 74,220,000 
(Eisenhower budget) 
1955 89,000,000 77,114,000 
1956 88,500,000 85,000,000 
1957 125,000,000 est. --- 


USIA Program 


USIA Director Theodore C, Streibert, in a report on 
operations for the first six months of 1955, cited the 
following major budgetary items: 


@ Overseas Missions -- About 200 posts in 79 foreign 
countries, staffed by 1,000 Americans and nearly 6,000 
local employees. Authorized, fiscal 1955: $34,440,212. 

@® Radio Broadcasting -- The Voice of America broad- 
casts 104 hours a week in 38 languages, using Washington 
studios and overseas transmitters. leading language is 
Russian, with 18 hours a week. Authorized: $15°416,083. 

@ Press Service -- Prepares a daily 7000-word 
wireless file of news and background, sent to66 countries 
Authorized $4,975,117. 


@ Motion Picture Service -- Authorized: $3,737,570 
@ Information Center Service -- Authorized: $4,018,420 
@ Total Personnel -- 3,483 Americans; 6,674 locals 


CRITICISMS OF PROGRAM 


rhe information program has been heavily criticized 
each year by Congressional and other sources, Items 
which have drawn fire include: 


® Overall effectiveness: USIA, it is charged, is inef- 
fective in combatting Soviet propaganda, Central to this 
issue is the question of whether any U.S, information 
program of and by itself, can do the job, In testimony 
before a House Appropriations Subcommittee March 3, 
Streibert, acknowledging weaknesses in the U.S, position 
abroad, said: ‘‘We can’t cure them alone, It takes 
political action or other actions of the government as a 
whole, There is no way an information program can 
bring India around to active support of the Western 
world...."’ 

@ Operations in friendly countries: Such operations, 
it has been argued, are unnecessary. Said Streibert: 
“The United States alone is incapable of adequate and 
secure defense. It must have close allies. The point of 
operating in these friendly countries is to continue to 
keep these mutual interests close and properly inter- 
preted and well understood’’ and to counteract the Com- 
munist ‘‘attempt to divide us from our allies,”’ 

@ Program evaluation: Critics complain there is no 
standard by which to judge the usefulness of USIA ac- 
tivities. Streibert, questioned Nov, 21 as tohow success 
of the program is measured, said: ‘‘Thereis no absolute, 
quantitative measure. Therefore, it depends on such 
isolated instances as you can gather that we do. It de- 
pends on subjective judgment.”’ 


Outlook for Funds 


When Streibert defended his $48.5 million request 
before the House Appropriations Subcommittee March 3, 
he said: ‘‘When we are asking or requesting a 15 per 
cent increase, | don't consider that a wasteful aberration 
I think anything in the nature of 50 percent is.’’ The 
Subcommittee, headed by Rep. John J, Rooney (D N.Y,) 
voted $80 million. Final appropriation was $85 million 


Rep. Rooney is at once a strong defender of the need 
for an information program, and a Caustic critic of its 
management and what he believes to be wasteful practices, 
In an interview Dec. &, Rooney said that on a recent tour 
of State Department and USIA installations in Lurope, 
Foreign Service officers had everywhere reported that 
“USIA morale is shot,’’ and that the agency was doing 
an inadequate job. Rooney said that it was not more money 
but better direction and a more selective program that 
the agency needed. USIA, he said, ‘should do two or 
four times as much with the same amount of money.’’ 
He said that Streibert, who has been USIA Director 
since August, 1953, and who is now in the Near Laat, 
never had visited many of the posts which Rooney had 
called on. Rooney's views will carry considerable weight 
when Congress considers the projected request for a 50 
percent increase for USIA, 
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On Farm Prices 














HOW WILL FARM PROBLEM BE SOLVED? 


® What remedies are being concocted to solve farm 
ills? How would they work? 


@ What's the outlook for action by Congress in 1956? 


@® Where will key political leaders and lobbyists throw 
their strength? 


@ Hlow will the farm issue shape the 1956 campaign 
for control of Congress and the White House? 


What remedies are being concocted to solve farm 
ills? An analysis of leading proposals and issues with 
estimates of the outlook for action: 


Price-Support Scale 


Status -- Five basic commodities -- wheat, cotton, 
corn, rice, peanuts -- receive mandatory price supports 
on a flexible (or sliding) scale ranging from 82.5 percent 
to 90 percent of parity. The support level rises to 90 
percent when supply and demand are approximately 
balanced or when a shortage develops, Supports decline 
toward 2.5 percent when supply substantially exceeds 
demand, Existing law provides for automatic reduction 
of the minimum support level beginning with 1956 crops, 
widening the range of the flexible scale to 75 to 90 percent 
of parity, 

The sixth basic, tobacco, receives supports at 90 
percent of parity. No change is scheduled. 

Other farm commodities designated by law receive 
mandatory price supports at various levels. No changes 
are scheduled, 

Any other farm commodity may be supported at any 
level at the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
No changes are scheduled 


Proposals -- The Administration and the majority 
of Republicans in Congress want to retain the principle 
of flexible supports, although modifications may be 
recommended, 

The majority of Democrats in Congress favor res- 
toration of rigid (or fixed) price supports at 90 percent 
of parity for the basics, The six basics received rigid 
supports through 1954. The House in 1955 passed a bill 
(ik 12) to restore rigid supports for basics. Senate 
action was postponed to 1956. 

Several bills would raise supports for basics, S 1991, 
introduced by Sen. Hubert H, Humphrey (D Minn.), 
would set the support level at 90 to LOO percent. 

Several bills would raise the minimum level of man- 
datory supports for specified non-basics. HR /2, for 
example, would raise minimum dairy-supports from 75 
to 80 percent; S 1991 to 90 percent. 

S 1991 and other bills would extend mandatory sup- 
ports to commodities which, under existing law, may re- 
ceive supports at the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture The most important additions would be 
hogs, beef cattle, and feed grains 
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Pro and Con -- Backers of high rigid supports 
contend: 

Farmers need protection against further declines 
in prices and income, at least until price-depressing 
surpluses are sold or given away. 

Depression in agriculture hurts the rest of the 
economy. 

Flexible supports have failed to adjust production 
to demand. 


Backers of flexible supports contend: 

Rigid supports encourage over-production, leading 
to low prices on the free market. 

Artificially high prices prevent sale of current pro- 
duction and disposal of accumulated surpluses. 

Free markets will restore fair prices only after 
surpluses are sold or given away. 

Income is a better yardstick of prosperity than 
price; high prices per bushel result in low income if 
farmers sell fewer bushels. 

Flexible supports have not been tried long enough to 
determine if they will help adjust production. 


Outlook -- On the basis of their past votes, mem- 
bers of the Senate Agriculture Committee will send to 
the floor a bill to restore rigid supports for basics at 
90 percent of parity. They also may vote to extend or 
raise supports for other commodities. Action of the 
Senate is uncertain. If a rigid-supports bill is passed, 
a veto by President Eisenhower would be likely. He said 
Oct, 29 that he and Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson had agreed ‘‘not to go back to old policies that 
have failed’’ -- a reference to rigid supports. Few, if 
any, Congressmen believe rigid supports could muster 
the two-thirds majority needed to override a veto. 

A compromise could be reached by raising the mini- 
mum level of flexible supports above 75 percent. 

Leaders ot both the rigid and flexible supports 
factions have been studying a revision of support mechan- 
ics which may break the deadlock. (See ‘‘Quality Dif- 
ferentials,’’ below.) 


Quality Differentials 


Status -- Existing law does not require support of 
all portions of a crop at the same level. Prices paid by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation may be adjusted 
above or below the standard support according to the 
quality or variety of individual batches. For most 
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commodities, the Agriculture Department estimates how 
much of each quality or variety will be produced. Sup- 
ports for each are worked out so that the average price 
for the whole crop will approximate the specified level. 

Illustration: Suppose wheat supports are $2 a bushel. 
The Department estimates that one-third ofthe crop will 
be Grade A, one-third Grade B, one-third Grade C, 
Support levels might be set at $2.25 for Grade A, $2 for 
Grade B, $1.75 for Grade C, Supports for the entire 
wheat crop would average $2. 

The law differs for cotton. The standard is set 
at middling 7/8 inch; that grade receives the sup- 
port specified by law and regulation. Shorter-staple 
(lower grade) cotton may receive lower supports, while 
longer-staple cotton may receive higher supports. The 
median support for all cotton may average out to more or 
less than the standard, depending on the proportions of 
long and short staple cotton grown. 

In practice, grading of some commodities may be 
infeasible. And the Agriculture Department uses its 
authority to adjust support levels only toa limited extent 


Proposals -- The Administration and Congressmen 
are studying methods of differentiating supports to a 
greater degree, based on quality and desirablity of 
varieties. Interest is focused on wheat and cotton, the 
commodities which present the greatest surplus problem. 
One bill (S 2125) would require the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to use his authority to order ‘appropriate dis- 
counts’’ in support prices for varieties of wheat which 
are ‘‘unsuitable for milling purposes."’ S 2125 also would 
raise the standard for cotton from 7/8-inch to l-inch 
staple. The bill would retain existing authority for ad- 
justments in supports for other commodities. 

Details of other proposals have not been pinned down. 
Their effect would depend on mechanics: 

If the standard support -- e.g., $2 a bushel -- was 
paid only for top quality, average supports probably 
would fall below $2; not all farms can grow the most 
desirable varieties. 

If $2 a bushel was paid for a specified median 
quality, average supports might rise above or fall below 
$2; it would depend on how high the median was set, and 
on how much farmers adjusted their production. 

If supports for the various qualities were adjusted 
to maintain the average at $2, the result would be a 
probable rise in quality; in effect, the farmers would 
determine what quality would be the median. 


Pro and Con -- Backers of greater emphasis on 
quality differentials contend: 

Farmers have been growing low quality commodities 
for government storage. 

Low quality surpluses are hard to sell, 

High quality commodities would fetch good prices on 
the free market, resulting in less reliance on govern- 
ment price supports, 

Sale of surpluses and greater reliance on the free 
market would cut costs of the federal support program. 

No full-scale opposition has developed, but questions 
have been raised about the administrative feasibility of 
grading commodities When details are worked out, 
opposition may develop. There would be resistance to 
any system which would lower average supports substan- 
tially. 





| Price-Support Mechanics 


Parity -- A formula to measure the purchasing 
power of prices received by farmers for the com- 
modities they sell, 

Illustration A: One bushel of wheat sold for 
$1.50 during the period on which the formula is 
based. One hundred pounds of fertilizer cost $3 
during that base period, so that a farmer could buy 
100 pounds of fertilizer for two bushels of wheat, 
Today, one bushel of wheat sells for $2, and 100 
pounds of fertilizer cost the farmer $4, so that two 
bushels of wheat still are worth 100 pounds of fer- 
tilizer. The wheat has maintained its purchasing 
power; it’s selling at full--or LOOpercent -- parity. 

Illustration B: Wheat sells for $2a bushel, but 
fertilizer costs $5 for LOO pounds. Two bushels of 
wheat will buy only 80 pounds of fertilizer, so wheat 
is selling at 80 percent of parity. 

Or, fertilizer costs $4 for 100 pounds, but wheat 
sells for $1.60 a bushel. Two bushels of wheat will 
buy 80 pounds of fertilizer, so wheat is selling at 
80 percent of parity. 

Many costs besides fertilizer, of course, enter 
into the formula, 

Price Supports -- Based mainly on 
Broadly speaking, the system works like this: The 
federal Commodity Credit Corporation lends the 
farmer a sum equal to the value of his crop at the 
support level. If the wheat support level is $2 a 
bushel, the farmer will get a loan of $2,000 for a 
1,000-bushel crop. The crop is collateral for the 
loan. If the market rises to $2 or more, the farmer 
repays the loan and sells the crop, If the market 
falls below $2, the farmer keeps the $2,000 loan and 
turns the crop over to CCC, 

Thus, the farmer is guaranteed $2 4 bushel. In 
theory, the support mechanism also helps raise the 
market price to $2. CCC siphons offthe market any 
wheat that won't fetch $2, When supplies available to 
the market decline far enough, demand will force 
prices up to $2. 


loans. 








rigid and flexible supports. The Administration might 
offer to raise supports for high quality commodities, 
while maintaining the principle of flexibility. Backers of 
high supports might consent to lower supports for poorer 
quality, while maintaining the principle of supports at a 
fixed level for standard quality. ‘The resulting system 
might be labeled either rigid or flexible. 


Two-Price 


Status -- The International Wheat Agreement in 
effect establishes a limited two-price system. Prices 
for wheat exported under the agreement are set inde- 
pendently of domestic price supports 

Otherwise, support levels are the same for com- 
modities used domestically and exported 


Proposals -- Wheat, cotton, and possibly rice would 
be supported under two-price or three-price systems 
under provisions of several bills 

Ihe Agriculture Department would estimate how much 
wheat, for example, would be needed in the U.S. for food, 
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This quota would be allocated among farmers. They would 
be guaranteed relatively high price supports on their 
quotas. 

‘They could produce additional wheat for sale to for- 
eign nations or for animal feed. Some versions would not 
support prices for this excess production, while others 
would allow relatively low supports. 

The goa!) of lower supports for exports would be to 
recapture foreign markets taken over by other nations 
offering crops at prices below U.S, support levels. 


Pro and Con -- Backers of multiple-price systems 
contend; 

Declining exports are responsible for much of the 
surplus accumulation and price decline. 

High supports have priced the U.S, out of its tra- 
ditional export markets, 

Production controls would be eased, since farmers 
would be allowed to sell in excess of quotas if they were 
willing to accept lower prices. 

Farmers would market in the U.S, only as much as 
consumers were willing to buy at fair prices; prices 
would rise automatically, and the government would not 
have to take over eurpluses. 


Opponents contend: 

xport of commodities at prices lower than the 
domestic level would alienate U.S, allies, who would ac- 
cuse the U.S, of unfair competition and ‘‘dumping.”’ 

When the high and low prices were averaged, farm- 
ers would wind up with low ‘‘blended’’ prices. 

Administration would be expensive and impractical, 


Qutlook -- Two-price plans have made progress in 
Congress several times in the past, only to lose out be- 
fore final enactment, Most recently, the House Agricul- 
ture Committee incorporated a two-price plan for wheat 
in its 1955 farm bill, HR 12. The provisions were with- 
drawn to avoid jeopardizing sections of the bill dealing 
with rigid supports for basics. 

Since wheat and cotton -- major export crops -- 
present the greatest surplus problem, two-price plans 
may be gaining strength. 

The Agriculture Department has studied two-price 
plans, but has not endorsed them so far. The State De- 
partment may oppose the plans because of their possible 
effect on relations with friendiy nations. 


Soil Bank 


Status -- In efforts to control production, the Agri- 
culture Department has cut back acreage which may be 
planted to certain basic crops. In order to receive price 
supports on wheat, for example, the farmer must plant 
within his wheat acreage allotment 

Acreage taken out of one crop in compliance with 
illotments may be diverted to another crop. Diversion 
sometimes Causes or aggravates surpluses, The soybean 
crop, for example, may be increased substantially by 
farmers who switch part of their land from wheat to 
soybeans 

The Agriculture Department has some authority -- 
how much is uncertain -- to control use of diverted 
acreage The authority has been used to a limited de- 
gree. Cross-compliance controls were imposed in 1954. 
They apply to crops which are subject to acreage allot- 
ments If a cotton farmer, for example, complies with 
his acreage allotments for cotton but plants his diverted 
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acres to wheat, he loses price supports not only for wheat 
but for cotton, too. 

He may, however, divert cotton acreage to a crop 
not subject to allotments. The Agriculture Department 
in 1954 rescinded more stringent regulations called total 
acreage allotments. Under these controls, the farmer 
would have forfeited cotton price supports if he had planted 
diverted acreage to such non-allotment crops as soybeans 
oats, and vegetables. 


PENALTY REPEALED 


Another penalty to control use of diverted acres was 
repealed in 1955 by PL 42. Before repeal, farmers 


forfeited sotl conservation payments if they exceeded 
acreage allotments on any basic crop. The penalty had 
applied only to cotton farmers, but was broadened by 
Pi. 690 in 1954. Soil conservation payments reimburse 
farmers for part of the cost of using such conservation 
practices as contour plowing and application of fertilizer. 


Proposals -- Some Congressmen advocate firmer 
penalties to control diverted acres. 

Beyond that approach, plans have been proposed to 
offer financial incentives for retirement of land from 
production of cash crops. The plans could apply pri- 
marily to acreage diverted in compliance with allotme nts, 
or they could cover additional acreage. A variety of 
names have been applied to the plans, including soil 
fertility bank, acreage reserve, and leased acreage. 

Three basic aims underlie the plans: 

Conserve soil, building up its fertility for possible 
future needs. 

Cutback unneeded production of crops. 

Inject income into the agricultural economy, reim- 
bursing the farmer for losses incurred in retiring land 
from production. 

One approach would increase payments under the 
existing soil Conservation program, in hopes that farm- 
ers would be encouraged to retire additional land from 
production of cash crops and plant it to grass and trees. 


FEDERAL RENTING 


More elaborate plans propose contracts under which 
the federal government would, in effect, rent land and re- 
tire it from commercial production. 

One leading plan is incorporated in S 1396 and com- 
panion House bills, HR 2646, 3912, 5942, and 6052. The 
bills, introduced by Democrats, would establish a con- 
servation acreage reserve, The Secretary of Agriculture 
would calculate the acreage needed for commercial pro- 
duction of crops. Subtracting this acreage fromthe total 
farm acreage, he would determine the amount of land to be 
taken out of commercial production, This reserve would 
be allocated by stages down to individual farms. 

The Secretary would offer to enter into annual con- 
tracts with farmers to withdraw their share of the reserve 
from commercial production. The farmer would agree 
to plant specified conservation crops -- grasses, legumes, 
and trees -- and to apply specified conservation prac- 
tices. He would not be permitted to harvest any cash 
crops or to graze livestock on the reserve. 

In return, the Secretary would pay the farmer half 
the cost of the specified conservation practices, to a 
maximum of $1,000 a year for each farm unit. In ad- 
dition, the Secretary would pay a form of rent to the 
farmer for use of the land. The rent would equal the 











area's customary landlord's share of the value ot crops 
-- at parity -- which would ordinarily be grown on the 
reserve land. 

Illustration: The farmer agrees to withdraw land 
which would produce $1,800 worth of wheat. In his area, 
the landlord customarily receives a one-third share in 
the crop. The contracting farmer would receive $600 
from the government, The landlord’s share would merely 
be a standard for appraising the land’s value; payment 
would be made to the farmer whether he leased his land 
or owned it. 

Maximum rental payments would be $2,000 a year. 


LOSE PAYMENTS 


Technically, the contracts would be voluntary. How- 
ever, any farmer who did not contract to withdraw land 
would lose all price supports. 

The Secretary would specify only the number of acres 
to be retired to the reserve. The farmer could decide 
which acres to retire. 

A spokesman for Sen. Humphrey, who introduced 
S 1396, estimated that 5 percent of the farm land would 
be withdrawn from commercial production, and that pay- 
ments would total $350 million to $500 million a year -- 
plus continued soil conservation payments at the current 
rate of about $250 million a year. 

Another proposal, incorporated in HR 2370 and HR 
2420, would base the soil reserve primarily on acreage 
diverted in compliance with allotments for basic crops. 
Farmers would contract voluntarily with the Secretary 
to retire these diverted acres from commercial produc- 
tion -- even of non-allotment Crops -- and to use the land 
for specified soil conservation practices. The Secretary 
would pay rent equal to 25 percent or more of the cus- 
tomary cash crop’s value at price-support levels. The 
maximum payment would be $2,500 a year. In addition, 
cost-sharing payments under the existing soil conserva- 
tion program would continue. Payments also could be 
made for retirement of a limited numberof acres beyond 
the diversion required by acreage allotments. 


DRAFT CIRCULATED 


The Agriculture Department has been studying an- 
other version. of the soil bank. A tentative draft of the 
plan has been circulated. 

Under it, the Secretary would decide how much land 
should be retired from commercial production, and would 
offer to contract with farmers to withdraw the land from 
cash crops for five or more consecutive years. 

The farmer would agree to plant ‘‘protective vegeta- 
tive cover” on the specified acreage. He could not sell 
the crop, but could harvest seed and graze livestock 
The Secretary would pay the costs, including labor, of 
growing the protective vegetation, In addition, he would 
pay a “‘fair annual return’’ on the value of the reserve 
_ land, The basic factor in the appraisal would be the 
value of cash crops normally grown. Payments probably 
would be a percentage of that value. 

The contract would specify not only the number of 
acres to be withdrawn, but also which acres. Reserve 
acres would be land which had been used to produce com- 
mercial crops within the preceding three years. The 
farmer would agree not to compensate for the retired 
land by bringing new land into commercial production 
Maximum payments -- in addition to reimbursement for 


actual costs -- would be $5,000 a year. The cost has 


been estimated at $400 million to $500 million in the 
first year, in addition to regular Conservation payments, 
which might be increased. 


PRO AND CON 


Backers of soil bank plans contend: 

Production of surpluses would be reduced. 

Costs of price supports would be reduced 

Fertility would be stored in the soil for future use, 
to the benefit of the whole nation 

Farmers would receive financial help to tide them 
over the adjustment period. 

Even if farmers retired poor land, thus maintaining 
high production, the soil bank would perform a service 
by cutting back farming on marginal land which was cul- 
tivated to meet wartime demand for food and fiber, 


Opponents contend: 

Costs might be too high; taxpayers would resist pay- 
ments for non-production. 

Administration might be infeasible. 

Payments -- amounting only to partial reimburse- 
ment -- might not be adequate to compensate farmers for 
losses incurred by cutting commercial production; small 
farmers, particularly, could not afford to retire much 
acreage. 

Farmers might retire poor land and cultivate remain- 
ing acreage more intensively, thus maintaining high pro- 
duction 

Opponents of price supports might use a soil bank as 
a substitute, rather than a supplement, for supports 

The Agriculture Department's version omits ade- 
quate standards for deciding how much land to retire and 
how much to pay farmers 

If cattle grazed on reserve land, beef anddairy sur- 
pluses might be aggravated. 


Outlook -- Support for a soil bank has been growing, 
judging from recent testimony before the Senate Agricul - 
ture and Forestry Committee and comments by key 
Congressmen, Prospects favor approval if the various 
versions can be reconciled 

Agriculture Department advisors studied the propos - 
als at a meeting beginning Dec. 12. 

i:ven if soil rental is not approved, chances are good 
that Conservation payments will be increased. The P resi- 
dent said inhis 1954 farm message to Congress 
‘‘Wherever acreage adjustments are especially difficult, 
Agricultural Conservation Program funds will be used to 
help farmers make these adjustments....”’ 

Variations of the soil rental idea were tried during 
the New Deal This political background could hurt or 
help chances for adoption of the program in 1956 


Quantitative Allotments 


Status -- Whenthe Agriculture Department proclaims 
icreage allotments for a crop, the national allotment is 
calculated in terms of quantity -- bushels, bales, or 
weight On the basis of the average yield an acre, the 
Department translates the quantitative allotment into 
acreage. ‘The national acreage allotment is allocated by 
stages down to individual farmers, who may plant as much 
as they wish on their allotments, When marketing quotas 
are in force, farmers are permitted to harvest and sell 
48 much as they grow on their allotted acres 

If yield per acre exceeds the average on which the 
allotments were based, the crop exceeds the Depart 
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ment’s original calculation, Cotton farmers, for example, 
cultivated more intensively in 1955 than inthe past. They 
complied with acreage allotments but produced more bales 
than expected. 


Proposal -- Congressmen and the Administration 
are studying the advisability of proclaiming individual 
allotments in terms of quantity rather than acreage. 


PRO AND CON 


Backers of quantitative allotments contend: 

Intensive cultivation has cancelled out much of the 
effect of production controls, 

Price supports will work only if production can be 
kept in approximate balance with demand, sothat current 
crops can be marketed and surpluses sold, 


Opponents contend; 

Quantitative allotments are too complicated for 
administration 

Stringent controls keep farmers frorn maintaining 
their income in the face of shrinking acreage. 


Outlook -- Quantitative controls were used, at least 
for tobacco, for a time during the 1930's, Study of the 
experience will help Congress andthe Administration de - 
cide on the feasibility of the system. 

Some efforts probably will be exerted toease, rather 
than tighten, production controls, 


Ceiling on Aid 


Status -- No limitis set by current law on the amount 
of price-support aid which a farm may receive. A big 
crop as well as a small crop may be placed under price- 
support loan, so long as the farm complies with produc- 
tion controls where applicable, 


Proposals -- Some Congressmen favor a ceiling on 
the size of a crop which any one farm may place under 
price supports. Proposed cut-off points range generally 
from $15,000 to $25,000, Sen, W. Kerr Scott (D N,C,) has 
proposed a graduated scale, A specified small quantity 
of production would be supported at 100 percent of parity; 
a specified amount beyond that would receive supports at 
95 percent of parity; and so on by brackets down to 60 
percent of parity. 


Pro and Con -- Backers of Ceilings on price-support 
aid contend: 

(he support program is designed primarily to protect 
the small, family-size farms which are hit hardest by 
price declines, 

Some big commercial farms have been collecting 
hundreds of thousands of dollars through supports, al- 
though they have the resources to weather market 
fluctuations, 

Without the incentive of supports, large farms prob- 
ably would cut back production substantially, reducing 
surpluses and strengthening the free market. 


Opponents contend: 
Administration would be complex. 


Rig farmers would get the support price -- or close 


to it -- on the free market, benefiting indirectly from 
the government's storage of surpluses, 

Special treatment for small farmers would be un- 
fair, and would penalize efficiency 


Difficulty would be encountered in drawing the line 


between family and commercial farms, 
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Surplus Disposal 
Status -- Under existing laws and regulations, the 


federal government has limited authority to dispose of 
surpluses it holds. Among the avenues for disposal: 
Donation to the needy in the U.S, and abroad; sale at cut 
rate for limited use; incentives todivert to marginal, less 
profitable uses; overseas sale for foreigncurrency; pur- 
chase with earmarked foreign aid funds; school lunches; 
government institutions; armed forces. The most recent 
omnibus surplus disposal law (PL 480) was enacted 
in 1954. 

Research programs are devoted to opening or en- 
larging markets for surpluses. The Agriculture and State 
Departments assign personnel to negotiate sales, 

Various laws and regulations restrict disposal. 
Generally, they set minimum prices for normal sales, in 
order to prevent depression of domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. When free or cut-rate disposal is permitted, it 
generally is excluded from normal trade channels. Some 
programs require use of American ships. 


Proposals -- Most plans proposed recently would 
merely expand and accelerate existing disposal and mar- 
ket development programs. They call for more aggres- 
sive salesmanship. 

Some would require sales at almost any price dic- 
tated by available markets. 

Some would de-emphasize considerations of foreign 
relations, which have made the government wary of com- 
peting with friendly nations for markets and of trading 
with potential enemies. 

Several bills would revive the food stamp plan used 
during the depression. Needy persons purchased orange - 
colored stamps at face value, and received blue stamps 
free, They bought any food they wanted with the orange 
stamps, and exchanged the blue stamps for their value in 
surplus foods. 


PRO AND CON 


Backers of large-scale surplus disposal contend: 

Surpluses must be consumed before prices can rise 
to fair levels, 

Even if cut-rate sales or donations cost the govern- 
ment large sums of money, disposal of surpluses would be 
cheaper than their continued accumulation. 

rhe State Department has interfered too much with 
overseas disposal of surpluses. 

There is nodisagreement over the desirability of dis- 
posing of surpluses. Specific proposals, however, are 
challenged on grounds of foreign policy and in fear they 
may depress market prices, Some plans, too, are con- 
sidered too costly. 


Outlook -- The Agriculture Department plans to ac- 
celerate disposal programs by administrative action, and 
may request additional legislation, 

Congress probably will exert pressure for fulleruse 
of the Department's existing authority. Almost any rec- 
ommendations of new legislation will enjoy broad support. 

Any attempt to modify the shipping preference would 
encounter considerable opposition. 


Other Programs 


Surplus Purchases -- The Agriculture Department 
sometimes attempts to support prices indirectly by buying 
commodities -- usually in processed form -- for use in 
school lunches and other non-commercial channels, Cur- 











rently, the Department is buying canned and processed 
pork products in an attempt to remove part of the price- 
depressing hog surplus from the market. There may be 
proposals to expand purchase programs, Critics contend 
that purchases help packers and processors more than 
farmers, 

Siaughter Bonuses -- Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(R lowa) has proposed payment of bonuses to farmers for 
early marketing of sows and gilts (young female pigs). 
The purpose would be a cut-back in breeding. A New Deal 
pig slaughtering plan aroused great controversy. Sept. 
16 Benson said: ‘*There will be no radical measures like 
...the slaughter of little pigs.’’ 

Production Payments -- Wool producers are aided 
without direct price supports. They sell wool on the 
free market at the going price. If the average market 
price is below the specified support level, the federal 
government pays the producers direct cash subsidies to 
make up the difference. S 1991 andother bills would ex- 
tend the production payment system to other commodi- 
ties as an alternative or supplement to orthodox price 
supports. The Agriculture Department opposes wide- 
spread use of production payments, contending they would 
be too costly, would require too much control over farm- 
ers, and would deceive taxpayers on the cost of food and 
fiber. One form of production payments was incorporated 


in a plan -- never adopted -- proposed by former Sec re- 
tary of Agriculture Charles F, Brannan. 
Low-Income Farmers -- Many farms are too small 


and unproductive to pay good incomes no matter how high 
prices rise. Among proposals to aid these farmers: 
Technical assistance to increase production; liberal 
credit for acquisition of machinery and other aids to high 
production; vocational training to enable farmers to sup- 
plement their income in industry or to leave the farm to 
earn a living elsewhere; incentives to encourage industry 
to locate in rural areas. 


Key Stands 


Where will key political leaders and lobbyists throw 
their strength during election-year debate on farm prob- 
lems? 


REPUBLICANS 


Administration -- President Eisenhower Oct. 29 en- 
dorsed a program proposed by Secretary Benson: 

Acceleration of surplus disposal and expansion of 
exports. 

Government purchases to relieve market gluts of 
specific commodities as they occur 

Enlargement of soil conservation and incentive pay- 
ments to divert cropland into grass, trees, and forage -- 
expecially in drought areas. 

Expansion of rural development to help low-income 
farmers 

Acceleration of research onefficient production, new 
uses for farm products, new crops, and expansion of 
markets, 

Acceleration of the Great Plains program to encour- 
age better use of land and balanced production inthe area 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Corn Belt. 

Benson contended Sept. 16 that ‘‘there’s no easy way 
out of the situation.’’ He said the Administration program 
would be ‘‘an addition’’ to the current program, not a 


ad 


““change in direction 


Dissenters -- The majority of Republican Congress - 
men have supported the Administration in the past on the 
issue -- rigid vs. flexible price supports for basics -- 
that has presented the most clear-cut test. House Repub- 
licans voted, 21-172, against passage of HR 12, the 1955 
rigid supports bill, In 1954, Republicans voted for flexi- 
ble supports: House, 182-23; Senate, 39-8. Among the 
leading Republican backers of rigid supports: Rep. Clif- 
ford R, Hope (Kan.), and Sens. Milton R. Young (N.D.), 
Karl E, Mundt (S,D,), and Edward J, Thye (Minn.), They 
are members of the Agriculture Committees 


DEMOCRATS 


Congress -- Senate Majority Leader |. yndon B, John- 
son (Texas) Nov. 21 included a farm plank in his 13-point 
program for 1956: ‘‘A farm program which will restore 
90 percent of parity subsidies; extend the benefits to ad- 
ditional products; and possibly include a soil rental pro- 
gram."’ 

Chairman Allen J, Ellender, Sr. (l.a.) of the Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee blocked 1955 action 
on rigid supports, although he said hefavoredthem, He 
said he had ‘‘no doubt"’ that rigid supports would be passed 
in 1956. Ellender's statements in recent weeks indicate he 
still favors rigid supports, but may be willing to comprom- 
ise -- possibly on the basis of quality differentials. He 
said Nov. 14 that ‘‘neither system (rigid or flexible) is the 
answer by itself,’’ and subordinated price supports to 
other farm programs. He assigned top priority to surplus 
disposal, 


Campaigners -- Adlai bk, Stevenson, Gov. Averell 
Harriman (N,Y.) and Sen, Estes Kefauver (Tenn.) -- three 
of the leading possibilities for the P residential nomination 
-- have advocated rigid price supports for basics along 
with other programs. 

The Democ ratic National Committee's Special Advis 
ory Committee on Agriculture Noy, 24 endorsed ‘‘ supports 
at not less than 90 percent.”’ 


Dissenters -- The majority of Democratic Congress 
men favor rigid supports for basics. They voted for HR 
12 in the House, 185-29. In 1954, they opposed flexible 
supports: House, 45-147; Senate, 10-35, 

Sens, Spessard |., Holland (Fla.) and Clinton P, 
Anderson (N,M,), members of the Agriculture Committee, 
are leading Democratic opponents of rigid supports 


Lobbies 


American Farm Bureau Federation -- FOR: Plexi 
ble supports; soil fertility bank; energetic disposal of sur- 


pluses and expansion of exports. AGAINST: Rigid sup- 


ports; perpetuation of “‘uneconomic patterns'’ of pro 
duction, 
National Farmers Union -- POR 100 percent of 


parity supports for “‘family’’ farm; production payments; 


soil bank; surplus disposal and export expansion 


AGAINST: Flexible supports; two-price plans 
National Grange -- POR: Programs tailored to the 
needs of individual commodities; expansion of exports; 


\GAINS|I 
habitual re 


strengthened conservation; two-price plan 
Price supports except when ‘‘necessary”’ 
liance on government aid, 
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° bei On Farm Prosperity 














ARE THE FARMERS REALLY IN TROUBLE? 


Hiow serious is the farm recession? What's the out- 
look? 

There's no simple answer, but measurement by an 
assortment of statistical yardsticks -- showing up and 
down trends -- pinpoints key phases of the picture. 

Action by Congress and the Administration in 1956 
will be based largely on these yardsticks. 


Prices 


Prices Received by farmers for the commodities they 
sell, expressed as 4a percentage of the price average in 
the 1910-14 base period, 

Prices Paid by farmers for commodities and serv- 
ices used in farming and family living, expressed as a 
percentage of the 1910-14 average. 

Parity Ratio measuring the relationship between 
prices received and prices paid --thatis, the purchasing 
power of prices received compared to their purchasing 
power in the base period, 


Prices 


Paid 


Prices Parity 


Received Ratio 


Nov, 1955 225%, 2794, 81%, 
Nov. 1954 242 279 87 
High Points 
1955 247 284 87 
Post-Korea 258 284 92 
Post-WW II 302 = (1951) 287 91952) _—s«LAS 
All-Time* 302 = (1951) 287 (1952) 120 
Low Points 
1955 225 279 8] 
Post-Korea! 225 276 sl 
Post-WW II 236 (1946) 208 (1946) 9 
All-Time* 65 = (1932) 97 = (1910) 58 


(1947) 
(1917) 


(1954) 
(1932) 


| August, 1953 - November, 1955 

*/910-1954 
@ Outlook -- ‘We again expect agricultural prices... 
to lag behind..... Production costs are not likely to go 
down much... In other words, we expect the ‘cost-price 
squeeze’ to Continue in 1956,..."’ 


Income 


FARMERS’ NET INCOME 


(in mullions) 


Other 


Sources 


From 


Farming Total 


1954 $14,296 

1953 14,833 

High Points 
Post-WW II 19,704 (1948) 
\ll- Lime* 19,704 (1948 


$5,700 
6,000 


$19,996 
20,833 


6,100 (1942) 
6,100 (1952) 


24,804 (1948) 
24,804 (1948) 
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Sources 


Statistics are based on reports by the Agriculture 
Department. Forecasts are quoted mostly from 
statements by Department officials at the 33rd annual 
Agricultural Outlook Conference, held in November. 
High points and low points are yearly averages 
for the Post-World War II and All-Time periods, 
monthly figures for other periods. The Post-World 
War II period covers 1946 - 1954. 


ow Points 
Post-W W Il 
All-Time* 


4,300 (1946) 
2,000 (1935) 


19,851 (1949) 
7,254 (1936) 


14,296 (1954) 
4,954 (1996) 


*1935-54 


PER CAPITA NET INCOME 


Farm Population Nonfarm Population 

1954 } $1,837 

1953 1,885 

High Points 
Post-WW Il 
All-Time* 

Low Points 
Post-WW Il 
All-Time* 


(195]) 
(1951) 


(1949) (1946) 
(1934) (1934) 


*1934-54 


® Outlook -- Figures for 1955 will show a decline of 
about 10 percent in net income of farmers and ‘we ex- 
pect some further decline...in 1956.”’ , 
‘‘Parm people are now getting about a third of their 
income from nonfarm sources,’’ 
Per capita figures for 1955 will show a decline for 
farmers and an increase for nonfarmers. 


FARMERS’ DEBTS AND ASSETS 


in billions ) 


Assets 


1955 $163.2 
1954 160.9 
High Points 
Post-WW Il 
All-Time* 
Low Points 
Post-WW Il 107.2 (1946) 
\ll-Time* 53.8 (1940 


170.0 (1952) 
170.0 (1952) 









| 
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@ Outlook -- ‘‘In spite of the recent trends in debt, the 
farm financial situation is very good compared with the 
prewar situation.’’ 

‘High operating costs have been an important factor 
in expanding debt during 1955 and will continue so during 
the coming year.”’ 

**Adequate Credit is expected to be available to farm- 
ers in 1956 at interest rates near present levels.... 
Farmers will be under pressure to enlarge their farming 
operations so as to maintain their incomes. This may 
encourage an expansion of debt.... The farm debt situa- 
tion...is generally considered to be sound. However, 
some of the younger farmers who have not had time to 
accumulate much equity in their farms, and heavily in- 
debted farmers who are inefficient or are operating small 
units are in a vulnerable debt position.... Although above 
the 1954 rate, foreclosures in 1955 have been very low.... 
However, more farmers in 1956 may find it difficult to 
meet scheduled mortgage payments...."’ 


Price Spread 


Division of the consumer's retail food dollar between 
the farmer and marketing-processing-transportation 
margins: 


Farmer's Share 


1955 (est.) 41¢ 

1954 (fest.) 43 

High Points 
Post-WW Il 52 (1946) 
All-Time* 53 (1945) 

Low Points 
Post-WW II 41 (1955) 
All-Time* 38 (1939) 

* 1935-55 
® Outlook -- ‘‘In the past few years retail prices of 


food have declined very little in spite of a sharp drop in 
prices at the farm.... The increased marketing margin 
is primarily due to higher wages. There are some other 
factors, especially increased freight rates....’’ 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson Dec. 10 
ordered a speed-up in study of the price spread, stating: 
*‘We know that some margins are toogreat and not justi- 
fied.... The failure of retail food prices as a whole to 
reflect the decline in farm food products during the past 
year is...a real obstacle to a solutionofthe farm surplus 
problem....”’ 


Output 


Farm production and U.S, population, expressed as 
percentages of the 1910-14 averages, and millions of 
acres harvested: 


Population Output Acreage 
1955 (est.) 174%, 181%, -- 
1954 171 174 345 
High Points 
Post-WW II 174 7955) 181 (195s 360 (1949) 
All-Time* 174 (1955) 181 (1955) 371 (1992) 
low Points 
Post-WW II 148 (1946) 153 (1947) 344 (1951 
Ajl-Time* 96 (1910) 94 (1911) 249 (1917 
*1910-55 (1910-54 tor acreage) 


@ Outlook -- ‘‘Heavy supplies will continue to depress 
farm markets in 1956,"’ 
‘With good weather, total output might well equal 
that of 1955."’ 


Acreage Shifts 


Acreage planted to selected crops in 1955, compared 
to 1953 acreage, in thousands of acres: 


1955 Change From 1953 


Dec reases 


Wheat 57,463 21,326 
Cotton 17,096 8,148 
Rice 1,841 333 
Inc reases 
Corn 81,799 69 
Oats 47,634 3,759 
Barley 15,843 6,184 
Sorghum grain 13,228 ),078 
Hay 74,667 671 
Soybeans (for beans) 18,397 3,718 
Flaxseed 5,305 665 
Total 333,273 ) 663 (dec rease) 


@ Outlook -- ‘’,,, further shifts may be needed to bring 
production into balance with changing market demands 
Further emphasis on feed crops, especially hay and 
forage, probably will be needed to meet prospective de- 
mand for livestock and livestock products.,.."' 


Carryover 


Stocks of major commodities, in millions of units, 
on hand at the beginning of specified crop years 


1952 1954 1956 (ent) 
Wheat (bushels) 256 902 1,040 
Cotton (bales) 2.8 9,7 13° 
Corn (bushels) 487 920 1,025 
Food Fats, Oils (lbs,) 8KO 1 608 175 


*Cotton estimate will be raised aubatantially 


@ Outlook -- ‘The rapid growth in carryover stocks 
during the past few years is an indication that we have 
not brought our production and Consumption into balance 
We obviously must find some way of further reducing 
production of some major Commodities or else stimulat 
ing greater consumption of them."’ 

Undersecretary of Agriculture True 1), Morse said 
Oct, 4: “‘Surpluses accumulated in the parity support 
programs will begin to work down, starting in 1956, and 
lift market pressures.’ 

fhe Commodity Credit Corporation had $7,745, 
366,000 -- a record high -- invested in commodities on 
Oct. 31. The total was up $409 million from Sept. 31 
Of the total investment on Oct. 31, loans outstanding 
accounted for $1,881,493,000, and CCC held $5,463,- 
873,000 in inventories, Net loss on price-support ope ra- 
tions totaled $240,514,022 for July - October, 1955, com- 
pared to $198%,924,142 in the same four months of 1954 
Losses during fiscal 1955 totaled $799,061 ,464 compared 
to $419,477,074 during fiscal 1954, the previous high mark 
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Pressures on Congress 











| In This Section... 


® AF\.-ClO Completes Merger 
® NAM Holds Annual Meeting 


® Research Groups | 





AFL-ClIO MERGER 


The first convention of the newly-organized 16-mil- 
lion member AFI.-CIO ended Dec. % after an Industrial 
Union Department was founded, an organizing campaign 
announced, and a program outlined. (Weekly Report, 
p. 1272) 

Walter P, Reuther, AFL-CIO vice president and 
president of the former ClO, was named head of the In- 
dustrial Union Department and its seven million mem- 
bers, largest of six major AFL-CIO departments. IUD 
was set up to embrace CIO industrial unions, but 35 
former AFL, unions joined 31 ex-CIO groups in the new 
department, 

In a speech to IUD, Reuther Dec, 8 said the group was 
just ‘‘another subordinate body"’ to advance AFL-CIO and 
‘will not be a political bloe’’ within the parent federation. 
James B, Carey, formerly CIO secretary-treasurer, was 
named to the same IUD post. Al Whitehouse of the United 
Steelworkers of America was chosen full-time IUD di- 
rector, 


LABOR’S PROGRAM 


Reuther Dec. 8 said a large-scale organizing drive 
would be started and aimed primarily at the chemical, 
textile, and building industries, teachers, government 
employees, and other white collar workers. The campaign 
will be directed by John W, Livingston, AFL.-ClOdirector 
of organization, The convention authorized the raising of 
a multi-million dollar fund for organizing purposes. No 
limit was placed on size of the fund. 

In other resolutions, AFI.-CIO delegates: 


© Voted for an “expanding non-partisan program of 
political education designed to protect and secure (labor's) 
legitimate economic and political aspirations,’’ 

© ‘‘Condemned”’ the Eisenhower Administration for 
‘its failure to live up toits campaign promises to rid the 
laft-Hartley law of its anti-labor provisions."’ 

® Declared the next major objective of labor would be 
a 35 hour week. 

@ Dedicated labor to building an ‘‘unshakable bond’’ of 
mutual understanding between farmers and workers. 

® Urged legislation to protect union members’ invest- 
ments in health and welfare funds. 

Resolved to fight for repeal of ‘all state anti-labor 
laws,"’ 

Meanwhile, as state CIO and AFL. union councils be- 
gan integrating their organizations, Michael J, Quill, 
president of the CIO's Transport Workers Union Dec. 11 
announced the TWU executive board voted 37-7 to keep the 
group in AFL.-ClO, Quill had beenacritic of the merger 
and TW UU had voted against it. 
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NAM MEETING 


The National Association of Manufacturers, holding 
its 60th annual Congress of Industry in New York, Dec. 8 
elected Cola G, Parker president. Parker recently re- 
tired as chairman of the board of the Kimberly Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis. After his election, Parker said ‘‘I 
think (President) Eisenhower should declare himself early 
enough so that the other (Presidential) candidates can 
have time to adequately prepare for the spring primar- 
ies.’’ He said Sen. William F, Knowland (R Calif.) ‘‘surely 
should be considered’’ a Republican nominee for P resi- 
dent in 1956, ‘‘if Eisenhower does not run.”’ 

NAM's meeting featured adebate between NAM Board 
Chairman Charles R, Sligh, Jr., and George Meany, AFL- 
CIO President. During the debate Sligh suggested the 
newly merged AFL-CIO might turn into a ‘‘labor mono- 
poly and a_ ghost government,’’ He asked if ‘‘a handful 
of men, not elected, not authorized by the American 
people, (would) pull strings behind the scenes to direct 
the destinies of the nation?’’ Meany told the group: ‘‘If 
the NAM philosophy to disenfranchise unions is to pre- 
vail, then the answer is clear. If we can’t act as unions 
to defend our rights, then there is no answer but to start 
a labor party.’’ 

William J, Grede, former NAM president and chair- 
man of the group’s tax committee, presented the NAM 
five year tax program. Under the plan individual and 
corporate tax rates would come down to a maximum of 
35 percent. The personal income tax rate on the top 
bracket currently is 91 percent; the top corporate tax 
rate 52 percent. Grede said ‘“‘the present tax system 
not only penalizes all but the lowest income groups finan- 
cially, but it blocks economic growth for all."’ 





PRESSURE POINTS 


CIVIL RIGHTS -- Executive Secretary Roy Wilkins of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People Dec. 8 said action on a Constitutional amendment 
to abolish the poll tax ‘‘will not be enough”’ to satisfy the 
demand for civil rights legislation.... A group called 
Pro-Southerners, claiming membership of more than one 
million persons in 48 states, Dec. 13 said its aim was 
“‘to keep the country white.’’ Secretary-treasurer M.B. 
Sherrill said from Ft. Pierce, Fla. the group is ‘‘the 
answer to the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and to the Communist party, which 
controls the press of the United States.’’ (Weekly Re- 
port, p, L030) 


NEW TRADE GROUP -- The National Anti-Dumping 
Committee, Inc., was organized Dec. & to seek more 
liberal interpretations of the Anti-Dumping Act. The 
group complained the Act designed to prevent the Ameri- 
can market from being flooded with under-priced foreign 
merchandise, has been distorted and was being used as 
a protectionist measure 














CQ Special Report 


RESEARCH GROUPS ORGANIZATION, POLICY INFLUENCE 


Congressmen, returning to Washington in January, 
will find awaiting them various proposals forchange in 
national policy. Sponsored by research organizations, 
experts have made extensive studies and formulated 
recommendations on such issues as agriculture, foreign 
policy, taxes, technical assistance, and the budget. Ad- 
ditional reports due early in 1956 include highways, 
atomic energy, automation, and other problems. One 
group is working on a project called ‘‘Nominating and 
election politics of 1956."’ 

Who are these research groups? How are they sup- 
ported? How do they operate? What are some of their 
publications? Do they influence national policy? 


lo answer these questions CQ has gathered informa- 
tion on four major research organizations: The Brookings 
Institution, the Committee on Economic Development, 
the National Planning Association and the Twentieth 
Century Fund 

Other research groups currently active include; the 
Public Affairs Institute, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, the American Enterprise Association, the 
Conference on Economic Progress and such specialized 
groups as the National Manpower Council and the Tax 
Foundation, 

Following are the profiles of the four 
groups: 


research 


Brookings Institution Studies Economics, Government 


NAME -- The Brookings Institution. 
ADDRESS -- 722 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 
6. The. 


FOUNDED -- Origin traced to the Institute of Gov- 
ernment Research, 1916; the Institute of Economics, 
1922; and the Robert Brookings Graduate School of 
Economics and Government, 1924, Brookings Institution 
resulted from the unification of the three groups in 1927 

MEMBERSHIP -- Not a membership organization 

PURPOSE -- ‘‘The conduct and promotion of re- 
search, education, and publication primarily in the fields 
of economics and governmentr.”’ 

PRINCIPLES -- ‘‘The Institution shall carry out (its) 
purposes in a thoroughly objective, nonpartisan, and in- 
dependent manner, according to the recognized standards 
of scholarship. Its activities shall be designed to serve 
the general welfare and not the special interests of any 
economic, political, or other group in society."’ 

OFFICERS -- Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
William R, Biggs, vice president, Bank of New York; 
president, Robert D, Calkins, Washington, D.C, 

SUPPORT -- Endowments, sale of reports, and grants 
from ‘‘philanthropic foundations’’ for research in special 
areas, The Institution accepts no grants from groups 
representing ‘‘special interests.’’ In 1946 Brookings re- 
ported an average operating budget of about $350,000 
annually. More recent figures unavailable 

ORGANIZATION 

Board of Trustees: 20 members whoelect additional 
trustees as required. Trustees were ‘‘to make possible 
the conduct of scientific research under the most favor- 
able conditions, and to safeguard the independence of the 
research staff in the pursuit of their studies. It is not 
a part of the Board’s function to determine, control or 
influence the conduct of particular investigations or the 
conclusions reached, but only to approve the principal 
fields of investigation...and to satisfy themselves with 
reference to the intellectual competence and scientific 
integrity of the staff.’’ 

President: Selected by the Board, has ‘‘major 
responsibility for formulating general policies and co- 
ordinating the activities’’ of the Institution 

Advisory Council: Selected by the president from 
the staff, assists in making decisions concerning projects 

Staff: Projects directed by one of the 42 professional 


staff members. Each project director has the “advice, 
criticism, and assistance’’ of a committee selected from 
the staff. The director of the project may] present in- 
terpretations or conclusions which differ with those of the 
president or cooperating Committee, who also may pre- 
pare dissenting opinions for incorporation in a published 
report 

PUBLICATIONS -- Brookings does research projects 
in the areas of economics and government Volumes 
published during 1954-55: 

Economics and Public Policy: 
1954 Arthur Smithies, Joseph J. Spengler, Frank HH, 
Knight, John Jewkes, Jacob Viner, Lionel Robbins, 1955. 

The United Nations and the Maintenance of Inter- 
national Peace and Security. leland M, Goodrich and 
Anne P, Simons. 1955. 

Proposals for Changes in the United Nations 
QO, Wilcox and Carl M, Marcy, 1955 

Research Frontiers in Politics and Government 
Brookings lectures, 1955 Steven K, Bailey, Herbert 
A. Simon, Robert A, Dahl, Riel ©, Snyder, Alfred de 
Grazia, Malcolm Moos, Paul T, David, and David H, 
rruman, 1955 


Brookings Lectures, 


Francis 


Major Problems of U.S, Foreign Policy, 1954. Pre- 
pared by the Brookings staff. 1954, 

\merican Foreign Assistance William Adama 
Brown, Jr., and Redvers Opie. 1954 

Big knterprise in a Competitive System ‘1, 


Kaplan, 1954 
Industrial 
Publications in Process: 

““Much of the current work involves the 

tional adjustment and its policy implications in a changing 

"* Projects underway: Futures Trading; Com- 


Dearing 1954 
According to Calkins 


Pensions. Charles | 


study of institu 


BOC ICTY 
petition in a Growing Society; The keonomic Impact of 
the Law of Price Discrimination; [.scalator Clauses in 
Labor Contracts; Impact of Union Policies Upon Industrial 
Management; Trends in Commercial Banking, 1496-19553; 
History of the Federal Reserve System; Urban | ranspor 

Railroads and Public Policy; lax Hases 
Politics of National Party Convention 


tation Problems; 
ind Tax Policy; 
frends in National Party leadership; Nominating and 
Election Politica of 1956 

Distribution 
“wide 


Brookings claims ‘‘unusual succes 


in reaching a reading public Methods of di 
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semination: press releases at time of publication, sale 
and distribution of printed volumes, special articles and 
public addresses by staff members, radio, movie, and 
television programs. Brookings also claimed ‘‘very 
extensive’’ editorial Comments, said popular magazines 
often have carried ‘‘extensive summaries”’ of the studies. 
About 20 percent of the books distributed to libraries; 
the remainder to government officials, business execu- 
tives, and college students, Calkins Nov, 30told CQ that 
when volumes were published of interest to Congress- 
men, they were notified by letter that a copy was ob- 
tainable upon request. 

Influence: Brookings admitted ‘‘it is usually diffi- 
cult to measure the significance or results of scientific 
research’’ but claimed the Institution has influence from 
its publications and its staff members’ participation in 
government, Areas in which officials said its work had 
been significant: 

® Income Distribution and Economic Progress -- A 
series of four volumes, 1934-35, ‘‘exerted a direct in- 
fluence on economic thinking.’’ The studies said de- 
pressions were not caused by ‘‘satiated consumer 
desires (and) showed that demand for capital goods is 
derived,..from the demand for consumption goods .’’ They 
also showed ‘‘the necessity of a constantly broadening 
distribution of an ever-increasing productivity’’ as the 
‘‘only means of promptly’’ passing along the benefits of 
technical progress. Brookings said Edwin G, Nourse, 


a former vice president of the Institution, ‘‘extended the 


thesis of these studies in later volumes.,.(and) eventually 
used these conceptions in his work asthe first chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers.’’ Today, according 
to Brookings, government agencies administering the 
technical- aid programs place ‘‘primary emphasis’’ upon 
increasing productivity, and ‘‘accompanying price re- 
ductions”’ as the road to economic progress. 

@ National Recovery Administration -- In 1932 under 
the direction of Leverett Lyon the Institution launched a 
study of NRA’s administration and social consequences. 
While making the study Mr. Lyon, loaned to NRA, pre- 
sented 15 policy recommendations ‘‘which led to a com- 
plete reversal of the principles’’ in operation at the 
time. The study concluded that the ‘‘codes had not and 
could not achieve their objectives and that the adminis- 
trative machinery had irremediably broken down.’’ On 
May 27, 1935, the Supreme Court found the NRA uncon- 
stitutional, According to Brookings: ‘‘Members of the 
Court had been furnished copies of the book about a 
month previously; and we have evidence that it was 
carefully studied by at least one member of the 
Court.”’ 

® The Problem of a National Budget -- A volume on 
the budget by W.F. ‘Willoughby, along with ‘‘several 
studies of financial administration’’ were published pre- 
vious to 1919. In that year Congress ‘‘sought”’ aid on the 
budget problem and Willoughby and his staff ‘‘largely 
drafted the bills that eventuated in the Budget and Account- 
ing Act of 1921." 


Committee for Economic Development Wants Full Employment 


NAME -- Committee for Economic Development. 

ADDRESS -- 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Washington Office: 1729 H St. N.W, 

FOUNDED -- 1942, 

MEMBERSHIP -- 150 businessmen and educators, 

PURPOSE -- To achieve ‘‘high levels of employment, 
increasing productivity, higher living standards, and 
greater economic stability...(to increase) public under- 
standing of these objectives and the way in which they 
can be reached,"’ 

PRINCIPLES -- CED said it is ‘‘neither right, nor 
left but responsible, (It) believes that both businessmen 
and academicians can contribute importantly in national 
economic affairs.” Its research reports must be 
‘thoroughly objective in character and the approach in 
each instance is to be from the standpoint of the general 
welfare and not from that of any special political or 
economic group," 

OFFICERS -- Chairman of the Board, J.D, Zeller- 
bach, president and director of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
San Francisco; director of research, Howard B, Myers, 
Washington, D.C, 

SUPPORT -- Voluntary contributions from business 
concerns, On April LO, the Committee announced it would 
spend $1,013,969 in 1955 to further its research on eco- 
nomic policies and its program of public education. 

ORGANIZATION 

Board of Trustees: 150 members; trustees elected 
as required, Carries on legal and administrative func- 
tions 

Research and Policy Committee: 35 businessmen 
selected from the Board of Trustees, Committee, sole 
judge of CED policy, considers proposals for study sub- 
mitted by the Research Advisory Board and formulates 
CED policy statements 


Rewoduction prohibited in 
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Research Advisory Board: 11 professional econo- 
mists; recommends new projects. After Policy Com- 
mittee approval, ‘‘scholars’’ are selected to write re- 
ports. RAB members analyze reports, may submit com- 
ments or dissents for publication with the report. Under 
CED procedure all reports approved are sent to the Re- 
search and Policy Committee which formulates CED 
policy. The policy statements are published individually 
with the policy Committee taking full responsibility. 

Research Staff: Six professional economists. 

PUBLICATIONS -- CED specializes in economic 
problems of national importance. Included among CED's 
research studies: 

The Budgetary Process in the U.S, Arthur Smithies. 
March, 1955. 

Stabilizing Construction: The Record and Potential. 
Miles t., Colean and Robinson Newcomb. December, 1952. 

American Monetary Policy. E,A, Goldenweiser. 
July, 1951. 

National Security and Individual Freedom. 
D, Lasswell. October, 1950. 


Harold 


Recent CED policy statements: 

Tax Policy in 1956, December, 1955. 

Federal Tax Issues in 1955. May, 1955. 

Control of Federal Government Expenditures, Janu- 
ary, 1955. 

U.S. Tariff Policy. November, 1954 

Managing the Federal Debt. September, 1954 

Taxes, National Security and Economic Growth 
January, 1954. 

Defense Against Recession: 
Economic Stability. March, 1954 

Publications in Process: Topics on which reports 
are expected in 1956; Agriculture, Highways, Taxes, Un- 


Policy for Greater 








; 
; 
| 








derdeveloped Areas, and Problems of Economic Growth. 

Distribution: CED told CQ Dec. 6 that it tried to 
place reports in the hands of ‘‘opinion leaders”’ in busi- 
ness, agriculture, labor, and education. A CED official 
estimated that 70 percent of the reports were distributed 
to business leaders for ‘‘stimulating discussion.’’ Pro- 
fessors in many schools, said to CED, use the materials 
to discuss current economic problems. Reports are 
sent Congress ‘‘only on request.”’ 

Influence: CED has not made a formal evaluation of 
its impact on policy, but the organization was said to 
have ‘‘risen to high esteem and influence in national 
policy-making since 1942,"’ Another evaluation was 
made in May, 1955, by a former board chairman, Meyer 
Kestnbaum. He said ‘‘CED played a vital part in breaking 


the deadlock between the (Truman) Administration and 
Congress in the enactment of the Marshall Plan."’ Like 
Brookings, many former CEI) members have accepted 
high ranking positions in government. Most notable is 
President Eisenhower, a CED trustee while president of 
Columbia University. Ex-Sen. William Benton (D Conn, 
1949-53) is a founder of CED along with Sen. Ralph E, 
Flanders (R Vt.) and Paul G, Hoffman, first Marshall 
Plan administrator. Wayne Taylor, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in the Roosevelt administra- 
tion also served as a CED trustee, Kestnbaum currently 
is a special assistant to the President. His predecessor 
at CED, Marion B, Folsom, currently heads the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Secretary of 
lreasury George M, Humphrey also was a CED trustee, 


National Planning Association Against Planned Economy 


NAME -- National Planning Association. 

ADDRESS -- 1606 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

FOUNDED -- 1934. 

MEMBERSHIP -- 2,500 individuals and organizations 
contribute and receive all publications. 

PURPOSE -- ‘‘To bring together leaders from agri- 
culture, business, labor, and the professions...(to make) 
available to the public findings of these leaders.,.on im- 
portant problems of national policy."’ 

PRINCIPLES -- ‘‘Dedicated to group cooperation by 
the major segments of private enterprise -- agricul- 
ture, business, labor, and: the professions -- to avoid a 
‘planned economy.’’’ The group ‘‘consistently stresses 
the points where groups can agree.,.rather than the disa- 
greements which are common knowledge.’’ 

OFFICERS -- Chairman of the Board, H, Christian 
Sonne, president South Ridge Corp., Jersey City, N.J.; 
assistant chairman and executive secretary, John Miller, 
Washington, D.C, 

SUPPORT -- NPA officials estimate that 40 percent 
of the Association funds contributed by business, labor and 
farm organization members. Twenty percent was esti- 
mated to come from individual memberships ranging 
from $10 to $100 a year. The remaining 40 percent con- 
tributed by foundations for special projects. NPA oper- 
ates on an annual budget of about $300,000, 

ORGANIZATION 

National Council: Operates with 600 people, plans to 
have 1,000 local ‘‘leaders’’ representing all geographic 
areas in the U.S, Notdesigned as a policy-making group, 
the Council serves ‘‘as an important sounding board of 
informed opinion,"’ 

Board of Trustees: 43 members, elects additional 
trustees as required. The Board, ‘‘broadly representa- 
tive’’ of the major groups of the American economy ‘‘con- 
trols and directs’’ NPA’s program through a steering 
committee and four standing committees elected by the 
Board from membership 

Steering Committee: The chairmen and an additional 
representative from each standing committee; does much 
preparatory work for trustees; receives, discusses, and 
decides on projects for NPA; negotiates for research ex 
perts and money to Carry out projects 

Standing Committees: Agriculture, Business, |.abor, 
and International Policy. Projects assigned to the com 
mittees who assist the research staff ‘‘both separately 
ind together to arrive at agreement On what is wise and 
workable and in the public interest 


Special Committees: On some projects 4 special 
committee of experts is chosen instead of the standing 
committees . 

Staff: Six professional persons 

PUBLICATIONS -- NPA reports on public problems 
Recent publications: 

Congress and Parliament Their Organization and 
Operation in the U.S, and the U.K, George B, Galloway 
1955 

A Program for the Nonmilitary Defense of the U.S, 
NPA statement and a report on The Task of Nonmilitary 
Defense and the Present Status of Planning. William H, 
Stead, 1955 

Using American Agricultural Surpluses Abroad, 
Howard R, Tolley. 1955 

The Need for Further Budget Reform Joint NPA 
statement and a report on The Federal Budget and the 
National Economy. Gerhard Colm. 1955 

The Budget in Transition, Sidney G, Tickton, 1955 

Beginning Farmers, Robert K, Buck, 1954 

Opportunities for Economic Expansion, NPA steer- 
ing committee report. 1954 

Needed: A Civilian Reserve, Recommendations of a 
special (NPA) Committee on manpower policy and a re- 
port by Helen Hill Miller. 1954 

Publications in Process: NPA said it has “‘more 
than a score of major studies" inprocess. They include 
Productivity Trends and Consumer Behavior; Nonmilitary 
Uses of Atomic Energy; Industrial, Economic and Social 
Implications of Automation; American Agriculture in 
1965; Democracy and Trade Unions in the U.S. and West 
ern Europe; Industrial Relations in Critical Industries 

Distribution; NPA members receive publications 
Pamphlets distributed to ‘leading’ business firma, farm 
organizations, labor unions, prot ssional wroups, civik 
associations, churches, trade associations, and educa 
tional institutions. NPA also claims public, university 
and school libraries among its members, as well as 
‘various business firms 

Influence: Since 1943, NPA has published about 200 
statements, reports, pamphiet ind books on ‘policy 
matters’’ about the nation’s future .ccording to the 
Association, these have ‘‘been widely used and many have 
had a profound influence on national thinking and action 
Officials cite the following publications with a statement 
of their estimated influence 

Fundamentals of labor Peace Ihe final report of 
a special NPA committes i953. Threw ‘new light on 


the achievement of successful labor-management rela 
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tions in American industry.”’ 

Ihe American kconomy in 1960, Gerhard Colm. 
1952. ‘Set the country's sights on our opportunities for 
economic growth,"’ 

General Principles and Administration of the Mar- 
shall Plan. NPA Report, 1947, ‘Introduced the concept 
of the ECA (European Cooperation Administration) and 


MSA (Mutual Security Administration),’’ 

Strengthening the Congress. Robert Heller. 1945. 
‘Contained 17 recommendations forthe reorganization of 
Congress, of which 11 have since been adopted."’ 

Fiscal and Monetary Policy. Beardsley Ruml and 
H. Christian Sonne. 1944. ‘‘Introduced the concept of 
a balanced budget in times of full employment.’’ 


20th Century Fund Probes Economic, Civic Conditions 


NAME. -- The Twentieth Century Fund. 

ADDRESS -- 333 W, 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Washington Office: 711 14th St. N.W, 

POUNDED -- 1919 

MEMBERSHIP -- Not a membership organization. 

PURPOSE -- To promote ‘the improvement of eco- 
nomic, Civic, and educational conditions.,.through study, 
investigation, research, publication, publicity, instruc- 
tion, the organization of charitable or educational activi- 
ties, Bs 

PRINCIPLES -- The Fund ‘takes no stand’’ nor does 
it ‘assume any responsibility’’ for either the survey or 
the report of special committees. The Fund has no pro- 
gram of its own to promote, ‘Authors, research staffs, 
and committees -- each in their own separate sphere -- 
have complete independence in their findings and accept 
responsibility for them.”’ 

OV FICERS -- Chairman of the Board, Adolf A, Berle, 
Jr., Columbia University law School and former Assist- 
ant Secretary of State; executive director, J, Frederic 
Dewhurst, New York, N.Y. 

SUPPORT -- Operations financed by funds left by 
the late founder, kKdward A, Filene, a Boston department 
store owner, Current assets about $12 million, yielding 
about $500,000 annually 

ORGANIZATION 

Board of | rustees 
trustees as required, Members are ‘leaders of widely 
differing points of view, in education, business, govern- 
ment, and the professions.’ Trustees choose the sub- 
jects for investigations, administer the assets and income 
of the Fund. The Board also appoints a research direc- 
tor and a staff to “‘find out the facts’’ and ‘special com- 


19 members, elects additional 


mittees,’ 

Special Committees: Membership (about 15 persons) 
“deliberately chosen to include the major and conflicting 
points of view on the question at issue.’” The group's 
function; To ‘‘review.,.criticize’’ and offer advice in con- 
nection with the project The committee outlines ‘‘a 
practical next-steps-forward’’ program of ‘‘action to 
solve some of the problems disclosed"’ (by the survey) 
for which it assumes ‘‘entire responsibility.’ 

Staff: The staff size varies with each project. The 
permanent professional staff of the Fund varies from 
eight to LO persons. The research director for each 
project has ‘‘complete freedom of action,’’ findings 
“must be presented in readable and understandable Eng- 
lish, and the analysis must conform to reasonable schol- 
arly standards.”’ 

PUBLICATIONS -- The Fund has been primarily in- 
terested in economic questions. In 1951 the trustees 
voted to enlarge the Fund's field of interest to ‘political 
and social forces that affect Our economic life.’’ Recent 


’ 


publications 
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Can We Solve the Farm Problem? Murray R, Bene- 
dict. 1955. 

Approaches to Economic Development. Norman S, 
Buchanan, 1954. 

America’s Needs and Resources: A New Survey 
J, Frederic Dewhurst and Associates. 1954. 

American Imports, Don D, Humphrey, 1954 

Men, Wages and Employment in the Modern U.S, 
kconomy. George Soule. 1954. 

Foreign Exchange in the Postwar World. Raymond 
FP, Mikesell. 1954 

Publications in Process: Economic Needs of Older 
People; World Commerce and Governments; Antitrust 
Policies and Enforcement; Civil-Military Relations; Dis- 
tribution Costs and Methods; Effects of Technological 
Changes; Farm Commodity Programs; Tropical Af- 
rica 

Distribution: The Fund said it has a ‘‘duty’’ to dis- 
seminate the findings of its projects ‘‘as widely as pos- 
sible, to scholars, business, and labor leaders, public 
officials and to the general public.’’ ‘‘Standing order 
subscribers automatically receive each publication and 
may purchase any or all at adiscountof 25 percent. The 
Fund also carries on an ‘‘active program’’ todisseminate 
its research findings through the press, radio and tele- 
vision, movies and anewsletter. Fund officials said there 
was wide distribution to public and private libraries, to 
colleges for supplementary readings, and to professional 
persons depending on the subject matter of the research 
Since 1930 the Fund has published 59 titles, selling a total 
of 485,313 volumes by the end of 1954. 

Influence: Dewhurst Nov. 30 told CQ: ‘‘It is hard to 
know when a study is influential...sometimes it serves to 
crystalize thought.’’ He cited as standouts among the 
Fund's projects: 

America’s Needs and Resources: A New Survey. J. 
Frederic Dewhurst. 1954. Updates a volume published 
in 1947, The original volume sold 22,096 copies and a 
popular version, 53,854 copies. Dewhurst said the new 
volume had been given ‘‘more attention’’ than any other 
Fund publication, Seven thousand copies have been dis- 
tributed 

The Federal Debt: Structure and Impact. Charles 
Cortez. 1953. This study said there was a danger of too 
much short-term debt on the books of the government 
The Fund implied the study might have influenced current 
Administration thinking on the problem 

Does Distribution Cost Too Much? Paul W, Stewart 
1939. This study concluded there were areas of “possible 
savings’’ in the distribution of goods and made some ob- 
servations on marketing trends. Dewhurst said the vol- 
ume was ‘‘widely quoted’’ in retail circles. He said he 
thought it was influential inthe development of the ‘‘super- 
market” type of selling 


* 














Political Notes 








EISENHOWER CANDIDACY 


A decision from President Lisenhower on his 1956 
election plans seemed months away after Maj. Gen. 
Howard M, Snyder, Presidential physician, said he would 
wait until mid-February before deciding whether to seek 
re-election if he were President 


A Dec. 10 medical report by Snyder on the progress 
of the President in recuperating from a heart attack said 
‘‘executive responsibilities have. imposed a heavier tax 
upon the President than an ideal convalescence program 
would incorporate.’’ Although Mr. Lisenhower's phy- 
sicians, after an exhaustive check on the President's 
progress, said he was overworked, they said he was in 
no immediate danger 
during the day 


They suggested longer rest periods 


Meanwhile, several GOP leaders 
Lisenhower would run 


Martin, Jr 


predicted Mr 


(R Mass.) Dec. 12 said so; Rep. Charles A, 
ifalleck (Ind.), House Minority Whip Leslie C, Arends 
(Ill.), and Sen. Roman L., Hruska (Neb.) Dec, 13 made like 


predictions 


Other Republicans said Mr, Lisenhower should be 
given ample time to make up his mind Arthur V, 
Watkins (Utah) Dec. 11 ‘‘it would not be fair to crowd 
the President for a decision.’’ Sen. Irving M, Ives (N.Y.) 
the same day said ‘‘the sensible thing for the President 
to do is to take allthetime he needs.’’ Presidential Aide 
Harold E, Dec. 12 said Mr. EKisenhower ‘‘could 
decide anywhere up to June or July." 


sen 
said 


Stassen 


But Sen. Styles Bridges (N.H.), 
Committee Chairman, Dec 
the President 
the New 


Republican Policy 
11 said he was ‘‘still hopeful”’ 
would decide before Feb. 11, deadline for 
Hampshire Presidential preference primary 
Senate Republican leader William F, Knowland (Calif.) 
Dec. 9 predicted Mr. Eisenhower would announce his de 
cision in January 


DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS 


Adlai Ek, 
nomination for President, Nov 
New York a design to 
play the ugly politics of group hatred’ among Republican 
leaders 


indidate for the Democrati 
® told the AFL.-CIO con- 
‘there appears to bx 


Stevenson, ( 


vention in 


Hle said | 7Ta laft senson 


ittempted ‘‘to blame the farmer's current depression on 


Secretary of Agriculture 


the city worker's wage increase;’’ Sen, BarryGoldwater 
R Ariz ‘“‘has charged labor leaders with organizing 
‘a conspiracy of national proportions’ to take over the 


federal government;’’ Frederick C, Crawford, national 
chairman of the Salute to Ekisenhowerdinners, ‘‘has mad 
his curious insinuating statement that labor became a 


potent political force in America’’ along with ‘the rise 


House Minority Leader Joseph W . 


of the Nazi Party in Germany;"* Secretary of Interior 
Douglas McKay ‘‘has said that he doesn’t happen to go 
along with some of the ‘goons’’’ in the labor movement; 
and Wisconsin GOP Chairman Philip Kuehn “has pro- 
claimed that labor leaders are ‘Marxist 
who are trying to take this country down a rat hole 


Socialist bosses 


Benson Dec. 12 said ‘Stevenson felt impelled to 
borrow another leaf from the book of his host, Walter 
Reuther, who has perfected the technique of setting one 
group against another by accusing the other fellow of 
attempting to do it |.abor had nothing to do with the 


yrigin of the farmer's troubles.’ 


seen fit to 
that 


Goldwater Dec. & said ‘‘Stevenson has 
with President 
rights of minorities...must be scrupulously pro 
and their views accurately reflected."’ McKay 
Dec. 9 said he did not recall making the state- 
ment, but added, ‘‘There are goons"’ inlabor, Republican 
National Chairman Leonard W, Hall Dec. 11 termed 
Stevenson's speech * bunk,”’ said the 
strategy has been, and remains to thi 


American people 


disagree"’ Lisenhower's statement 
“the 
tected 


goon" 


“Democrat 
to divide the 


‘sheer 


day 





POLITICAL BRIEFS 


Adlai | 14 said he 
Democratic Presidential primaries in California, blorida, 
Ilinois as well as the one in Minne 
He previously had announced he would enter the 
(Weekly Report, | 1229) 


Stevenson Dex would enter the 
Pennsylvania, and 
sola 


Minnesota primary 


John DD, Dingell, Jr 29, Dec, LS wonhis late tather'’s 


scat in the House of Representatives by an unofficial 
vote of 19,624 to 6,106 for his Republican rival Thomas 
L.. Brennan, 26 His father, who died Sept. 19, repre 
sented Michigan's 15th District, 1933-55. (Weekly Report, 
p 10/7), 

Ohio Gov, Frank J. Lausche (10) Dec. 14 said he was 


willing to be a favorite andidate for President at the 


1956 Democratic 


son 


a 
National Convention 


sen 


Mont | dor 11 
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PHI Director J, bdgar 
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Around the Capitol 





1956 LEGISLATION 


President Eisenhower Dec, 12 met in Washington 
with Republican leaders to discuss domestic issues and 
Dec. 13 conferred with Congressional leaders of both 
parties on foreign and defense programs. (Weekly Re- 
port, p. 1257 for Democratic program and CQ) story 
references; p. 1274 for GOP program.) 

The meeting ondomestic issues resulted in proposals 
for a 1956 program: 

® farm policy -- ‘‘Top priority’ for a program to 
‘‘win widespread support from farmers and farmorgani- 
zations throughout the country,”’ 

® Budget -- Secretary of Treasury George M, Hum- 
phrey and Budget Director Rowland R, Hughes said they 
‘were hopeful that with increasing economies and no loss 
of existing revenues a balance inthe 1956 budget could be 
obtained in June (1956) without cutting down in any way on 
defense and national security plans,”’ 

® Schools -- Construction of additional school rooms to 
clear up a 200,000-room deficiency. 

® Health, welfare -- Modifications of social security; 
increased health coverage, and additional medical re- 
search grants, 

® Highways -- A workable highway program to build up 
the nation’s roads. 

Phe Dec, 13 meeting dealt with foreign affairs, mu- 
tual security, defense budget, information and disarma- 
ment, Comments: 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) -- Was not 
convinced taxes should be cut in 1956 because of world 
conditions 

Sen. Walter F, George (D Ga.) -- ‘‘I am not without 
hope that conditions will improve in the international 
field."’ George said there would be a tax cut because 
“pressure will be too great for Congress to resist.” 

House GOP Leader Joseph W, Martin (Mass.) -- 
“We can't tell what we are going to do about tax reduc - 
tion until we know whether we have a balanced budget."’ 

Rep. Leslie C, Arends (R Ill.) -- Said the farm pro- 
gram would not involve a return to rigid high level price 
supports, 

Sen, Harry Plood Byrd (D Va.) and Sen, Styles Brid- 
ges (RN.H,) --Said a balanced budget was more important 
than @ tax cut 


CAA ADMINISTRATOR RESIGNS 


Frederick BK, Lee Dec. 10 resigned as administrator 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, wrote P resident 
Lisenhower his resignation was requested by Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks. The President named Deputy 
Administrator Charles J, Lowen, Jr., to succeed him 

Chairman A,S, Mike Monrcney (D Okla.) of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Aviation Subcommittee 
Dec, 12 said Weeks was reaching for ‘‘czar-like powers”’ 
over civil aviation, Commerce Department Undersec re- 
tary Louis S, Rothschild Dec. 12 said ‘neither political 
consideration nor personal malice’’ was involved, ‘The 
decision was reluctantly reached that someone better 
suited in leadership talent and teamwork was required,"’ 
Rothschild said 
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CIVIL RIGHTS BLOC 


Rep. Adam C, Powell, Jr. (D N.Y.) Dec. 9 named 15 
Representatives as possible ‘‘key regional leaders’’ of 
a Civil Rights Bloc in Congress (Weekly Report, p. 1241): 

Richard Bolling (D Mo.), Charles C, Diggs, Jr. (D 
Mich,), John W, Heselton (R Mass.), Chet Holifield (D 
Calif.), Augustine Kelley (D Pa.), Edna Kelly (D N.Y.), 
Eugene J, McCarthy (D Minn.), Samuel K, McConnell, Jr. 
(R Pa.), Thomas M, Pelly (R Wash.), Powell, James 
Roosevelt (D Calif.), Byron G, Rogers (D Colo.), Harri- 
son A, Williams, Jr. (D N.J.), Charles A, Vanik (D Ohio), 
Sidney R, Yates (D Ill.), and Hugh Scott (R Pa.). 





EXECUTIVE BRIEFS 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 


Ex-President Herbert Hoover Dec. |!) said Congress 
should create a new office of Administrative Vice Presi- 
dent ‘‘to take away a tremendous amount of detail work’’ 
from the President. He suggested the President select 
the official and delegate the duties he should perform. 
The President would continue to be responsible for all 
executive departments, Mr. Hoover said. Chairman John 
F, Kennedy (D Mass.) of the Senate Government Opera- 
tions Reorganization Subcommittee Dec, 13 said he would 
hold hearings on Hoover’s proposal early in 1956 


DIXON-YATES CONTRACT 


rhe Mississippi Valley Generating Co. Dec, 13 sued 
the government for $3,534,778.45 for expenses in connec - 
tion with the cancelled Dixon-Yates contract. Edgar H, 
Dixon, company president, said the contract's repudiation 
‘‘presumably’’ was based on ‘“‘important mistakes of 
facts.’" Chairman Clinton P, Anderson (D NM.) of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee Dec. 13 said the Justice 
Department ‘‘has been part of the (Dixon-Yates) negotia- 
tions’’ and Congress would be asked toconsider a resolu- 
tion to employ a special prosecutor to defend against the 
suit. (Weekly Report, p. 1252) 


SECURITY PROGRAM 


Loyd Wright, los Angeles attorney, Dec, 14 was 
elected chairman of the special 12-member bipartisan 
commission organized Noy. 10 to study the federal internal 
security system. (Weekly Report, p. 1225).... Sen. Thom- 
as C, Hennings Jr. (D Mo.) Dec. 10 said hearings by his 
Judiciary Constitutional Rights Subcommittee revealed 
‘the snow-balling nature of the government's loyalty- 
security programs and their extension to areas having no 
genuine relation to the nation’s military security.”’ 
(Weekly Report, p. 1244) 


NOMINATIONS 


President Eisenhower announced the following re- 
cess appointment, subject to Senate confirmation: 

G. Joseph Minetti of New York City, a Dernocrat, to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board effective Dec. 31; Dec. & 
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| In This Section... 


@ Communist Infiltration in NILRB Bared 
@ Joint Committee Reports on Automation 


@ Curbs on Advisory Council Urged | 





Hearings 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


COMMITTEE -- House Un-American Activities. 

BEGAN HEARINGS --On Communists in government 

TESTIMONY -- Dec. 13 -- At Chicago, Herbert 
Fuchs, former professor at American University, said 
16 lawyers were members with himofaCommunist party 
cell in the National Labor Relations Board from 1937 to 
1942. He said two Communist cells operated in the 
Denver War Labor Board office while he was an official 
there between 1942 and 1945. Fuchs said he organized 
a Communist cell within the staff of a special Senate 
subcommittee investigating railroads and holding com- 
panies in 1936-37, but left the Party in 1946. 

Named by Fuchs as céll members: NILRB -- Lester 
Asher, David Rein, Woodrow Sandler, Jacob H, Krug, 
Mortimer Riemer, John W. Porter and wife, Mrs. 
Margaret Porter, Ruth Weyand, Allen Heald, Harry 
Cooper, Frank Donner, Edward Scheuneman, Burt Dia- 
mond, Allen Rosenberg, Martin Kurasch, and Joseph B, 
Robison, Denver WLB -- Phil Reno, Scheuneman and wife, 
Cecelia, Raymond Lavallee, Kurasch, Porter, Gerald 
Matchett, Dwight Spencer, Don Plumb, and wife, Arlene. 

Dec. 14 -- Riemer, a Chicago attorney, said he joined 
the Communist party in 1935 or 1936, left it during World 
War II. He said he was an NILRB trial examiner from 
1940 to 1947 and during that time was a member of a 
Communist cell of NLRB lawyers 

Gerald J, Matchett, economics instructor at the Ili- 
nois Institute of Technology, and his wife, Margaret Ellen, 
said they are not currently Communist, but declined to 
answer most questions on grounds of self-incrimination 

Asher said ‘‘ Fuchs tried to sell me on Communism 
and was unsuccessful.’’ Heald, of Cedar Rapids, lowa, said 
he met each week from 1938 to January, 1941, with the 
NILRB group named by Fuchs, but that he never sawor 
heard anything to indicate they were Communists, He said 
he attended similar meetings after joining the Chicago staff 
of the Office of Price Administration, but did not learn last 
names of members, nor whether any were Communists. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Dec. 14 -- In Wash- 
ington, NILRB Press Chief Louis G, Silverberg said none 
of the 16 attorneys named by Fuchs currently was em- 
ployed by the agency 


WORKERS WITHOUT COMPENSATION 


COMMITTEE -- House Judiciary Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee 
RECESSED HEARINGS -- On the use of persons 


without Compensation (WOCs) by government agencies 
(Weekly Report, p. 1276) 


TESTIMONY -- Dec. 9 -- Assistant Attorney General 
Stanley N, Barnes said the government uses more than 
100,000 unpaid volunteer workers, including Red Cross 
helpers and draft board members. Any blanket order 
requiring financial statements from all of them would be 
a ‘‘complete joke,’’ he said. (Weekly Report, p. 1252) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Dec, 12 -- The Sub- 
committee released an interim report on the Commerce 
Department's Business Advisory Council. The majority 
report, signed by the four Democratic members said the 
BAC enjoyed the prestige of a governmental body while 
retaining the privileges and freedom from public respon- 
sibility of a private organization 

The majority said the BAC was ‘‘an administrative 
lobby... built into the executive branch’’ of the government. 
It said the BAC should be subject to Department of Justice 
standards for government-created advisory groups. The 
majority said its conclusions were ‘‘limited by the De 
partment of Commerce's refusal to disclose BAC rec- 
ords.”’ 

The Republican minority said the Subcommittee's 
demands for access to BAC files were an invasion of 
executive prerogatives and raised ‘‘serious’’ questions 
about the separation of powers 

In a separate statement Subcommittee Chairman 
Celler said the minority report coincided with Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks’ ‘‘ attempts to bury the ac- 
tivities of the BAC in a shroud of executive privilege."’ 


GENERAL MOTORS 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Judiciary Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee. 

RECESSED HEARINGS --OnGeneral Motors, (Week- 
ly Report, p. 1276) 

TESTIMONY -- Dec. 9 -- Harlow H, Curtice, GM 
president, said ‘‘size as such doesn't make the dif- 
ference’’ between corporations but efficiency did. He 
said separation of GM's divisions would result in 
‘*staggering’’ problems. 

Sen. A.S, Mike Monroney (I) Okla.) said a question- 
naire sent to all auto dealers showed 6,047 of 4,276 GM 
dealers wanted federal legislation on automobile selling 

Frederick J, Bell, executive vice president of the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Association, said manu 
facturers and dealers should,confer on how to develop 
better factory-dealer relationships 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Dec. 10 
mittee Chairman Joseph C, O'Mahoney (I) Wyo,) said 
“corporations engaged in interstate and foreign business”’ 
should get their charters from the federal government 


- Subcom- 


instead of states 


AUTOMATION 


COMMITTEE -- Joint Economic Report Economic 
Stabilization Subcommittee 

ACTION -- Dec. 12 released a report on its recent 
hearings on the impact of automation. (Weekly Repor, 
p. 1192) 

The report concluded 
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Automation inevitably would cause individual hard- 
ships that ‘“‘may well surpass the limits of modern 
imagination.’’ 

No specific 
currently was 


‘‘broad-gauge’’ economic legislation 
necessary to cope with the problem. 
Public and private sources should do everything 
possible to assure ‘‘a good, healthy, dynamic, and pros- 
pering economy, so that those who lose out at one place 
46 4 Consequence of progressive technology will have no 
difficulty in finding a demand for their services else- 
where in the economy."’ 

All levels of government should ‘‘take very seriously 
to heart the need for a specific and broad program to 
promote secondary and higher education’’ to combat a 
“dangerous shortage’’ of scientists and skilled tech- 
nicians. 


TAX POLICY 
COMMITTEE -- Joint Economic Report Tax Policy 
Subcommittee. 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- On federal tax policies. 
(Weekly Report, p. 1275) 

TESTIMONY -- Dec, 9 -- Harold M, Groves, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin economics professor, said the tax 
system was “so honeycombed with the results of pres- 
sure politics that it is becoming a symbol of hypocrisy.”’ 

William L., Cary, Columbia University law professor, 
said tax considerations have played a major role ‘in the 
current shift of collective bargaining from wages alone 
to fringe benefits."’ 

William J, Blum, University of Chicago Law School 
professor, said ‘‘over the years our income tax has be- 
come one in which special preferential treatment has 
become the rule rather than the exception.”’ 

Dec, 12 -- Scott C, Lambert, general tax counsel for 
Standard Oil Co, of California, said the depletion allow - 
ance allotted mineral industries was necessary to en- 
courage exploration. 

Horace M, Gray, University of Illinois professor of 
economics, said the depletion allowance had ‘‘degene rated 
into a lucrative, generalized and largely functionless 
subsidy, the benefits of which accrue primarily to a few 
large corporations,"’ 

Dec, 13 -- Harley L., Lutz, public finance Professor 
Emeritus at Princeton, proposed universal application of 
the excise tax to all goods, but said a federal retail sales 
tax should be avoided, 

Dec. 14 -- Harry J, Rudick, New York University 
law professor, said the present corporation tax rate was 
‘‘plainly not unbearable. Neither is it comfortable."’ 

Dec. 15 -- Emilio G, Collado, treasurer of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co, of New Jersey, said the Administration's pro- 
posed bill to cut taxes on corporate income from invest- 
ments abroad ‘‘does not appropriately implement’’ its 
objectives of strengthening U.S, allies and to helping un- 
de rdeveloped areas, 


NARCOTICS 


COMMITTEI 
Subcommittee 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- On illegal narcotics traf- 
fic. (Weekly Report, p, 1209) 

[IESTIMONY -- Dec, 14 -- Deputy Commissioner 
john L., Harvey of the Pood and Drug Administration pro- 
posed tighter federal controls to prevent the spread of 
barbiturate addiction, seid enforcement would be difficult 


-- House Ways and Means Narcotics 
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COMMITTEE CALENDAR 
SENATE COMMITTEES 

Banking and Currency -- Federal disaster 
insurance, at Raleigh, N.C. 

Small Business Military Procurement Sub- 
committee -- Federal military procure- 
ment program. Continues Jan. 6. 

Public Works -- Consider authorizing power 
development of the Niagara River. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce -- Radio 
and television industry. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


12 Economic Report Tax Policy Subcommittee -- 
Tax policy. Continues through Dec. 16. 








Narcotics Commissioner Harry J, Anslinger said 
putting barbiturates under existing drug regulations 
‘“‘would greatly lessen the constitutionality of the nar- 
cotics laws.’’ Anslinger said the United States soon would 
be ‘‘desperately in need"’ of legislation to control traffic 
in new synthetic habit-forming drugs. 


| COMMITTEE BRIEFS 





Sen, W, Kerr Scott (D N.C.) Dec. 11 said the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Legislative Oversight Subcommittee 
early in January would hold hearings in Washington 
determine why, and upon whose orders, good judgment and 


‘e 


to 


normal procedures were thrown out the window in order 
to bestow upon the Al Sarena Mining Corporation of Ore- 
gon one half million dollars worth of public property.” 
Scott said there was a ‘‘frantic scheme’’ to give public 
timber to the firm. 


Chairman Warren G, Magnuson (D Wash.) of the 
Senate Interstate and ForeignCommerce Committee Dec. 
9 said his group would conduct hearings early in 1956 
on the feasibility of constructing and subsidizing ore 
carrying vessels. 


H.W. Brawley, chief clerk and counsel of the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, Dec. 9 said the 
group's investigation of alleged irregularities in awarding 
postmaster jobs ‘‘is larger than we first anticipated.”’ 
Ile said he thought hearings would begin in January. 
(Weekly Report, p. 1195) 


Secretary of Navy Charles S, Thomas Dec. 10 said 
he turned over to the Senate and House Armed Services 
Committees a Standard Oil Co, of California proposal for 
apportioning oil from the field it shares with the Navy in 
laft, Calif. 


Chairman F, Edward Hebert (D La.) of the House 
Armed Services Special Investigations Subcommittee Dex 
10 said an ‘‘on-the-spot’’ investigation Nov. 7, &, 9 of 
charges the Navy F9-F7 Cougar was an unsafe airplane 
‘tis a suitable training plane for use on land.’’ 
Hebert added: ‘The F9-F7 is somewhat underpowered 
for carrier based operations,.,. | am disturbed that the 
F9-F7'' was purchased ‘‘in such quantities."’ 


showed it 











Capitol Quotes 








UTOPIA -- ‘‘One of the most cheerful notes in 
a cheerless world of depressing fears is sounded in 
a new book optimistically called ‘Utopia 1976.’ 
Most of us will have a few reservations concerning 
the date, but it is comforting to believe that the 
Utopians are still alive and kicking hard. Certainly, 
the vision of 1976 has arunning start. Atomic power 
to drive ships, planes, and automobiles is fairly 
on the way. Two-hour flights to Europe do not 
surprise anyone, but living in plastic houses, clothes 
that stay permanently pressed, and a few other 
milennial ideas might evoke resistance from the 
alleged beneficiaries. Our biggest difficulty may 
well come through the effort to force people to ‘enjoy’ 
things they don’t want.... By and large, the new 
world a-dawning seems like something worth waiting 
up to see, Now, if the doctors and geriatrists will 
only figure out a way to help us wait, we'll hang 
around.’’ -- Sen. George H. Bender (R Ohio) Dec. 17 
newsletter. 


WIRETAPPING -- ‘‘I shall urge once more in the 
next session of Congress that...we absolutely ban this 
private eavesdropping -- for all unofficial purposes. 
The only exception which can and should be made is, 
of course, in the instance of duly accredited law 
enforcement authorities.... Right now, unfortunately, 
the nation’s anti-wiretapping laws are a huge sieve.... 
As a result, unscrupulous ‘private eyes’ do not hesi- 
tate to eavesdrop, as they please, for any clients who 
will pay the bills.... Snooping is the order in all 
Communist countries, but it should not take over in 
our free land.’’ -- Sen. Alexander Wiley (R Wis.) 
Dec. 8 newsletter. 


FARM INCOME -- ‘‘It seems odd that the farmer's 
income is in the doldrums while every other segment 
of industry is prosperous.... | feel we ought to call 
our surpluses reserves. We ought to keep a year's 
supply of food in good storage nearthefarms. These 
reserves should not be manipulated to have a dead- 
ening effect on the farm market There are some 
politicians who tell the farmer over and over again 
that he is sick. I have found in the practice of 
medicine a person can be made ill if people repeat- 
edly tell him he looks sick. Personally I think the 
agricultural slump is over the hump.”’ -- Rep. A.L. 
Miller (R Neb.) Dec. 14 newsletter. 


LABOR MERGER -- ‘The outcries against the 
merger seem to originate primarily from the same 
sources which have opposed organized labor from its 
inception and at every step on the road. One of the 
most promising aspects of the merger is the fact that 
jurisdictional strikes may be fewer or even elimi- 
nated.... Some of the severest critics of such strife, 
however, now seem to find no comfort in this pros- 
pect for its elimination.’’ -- Rep. Frank Thompson, 
Jr. (D N,J,) Dec. 9 newsletter. 

‘Inevitably in any large and well-organized fed- 
eration...there is a tendency for the leaders to try 
to speak for all the members. We would all be very 
much concerned if the leadership of this new merger 
attempted to prevent all its members fromexpress- 
ing their individual views on issues and on candidates 
for public office or attempted to compel uniformity 
in political action..... There is another danger 
namely, the use of compulsory labor union operating 
dues in political campaigns.... | know these dangers 
will be fully understood, and | am sure the activities 
of the new union will be developed on the highest 
possible ethical plane.”’ -- Sen. H, Alexander Smith 
(R N.J.) Dec. 13 release. 


LOOK AT RUSSIA -- “‘The Russian people in Mos- 
cow look with great pride on several particular pro}- 
ects which they feel they have built and achieved 
themselves without any reference to the influence 
of the czarist regimes, One of these is the USSR 
Agricultural Exhibition which shows the nation’s 
achievements in socialist agriculture Another is 
the University of Moscow and a third is the Metro- 
pole or subway system.... The cattle exhibit was not 
very impressive. Of course, the animals looked very 
strange to me and were along way from the outstand- 
ing exhibits of cattle that we have at our fairs in 
this country.... Why they don't raise strictly beef 


cattle, | do not understand.... Ihe meat in the 
markets is extremely high, which indicated some- 
what of a shortage.... The limited number of stu- 


dents attending the University rather surprised me 
Moscow is a city of between five and seven million 
people and could easily support several universities, 
if the educational standards there were equal tothose 
in this country.’’ -- Rep. Walter Rogers (ID Texas) 
Dec. 9 newsletter 








The Week in Congress 


Tennessee’s Sen. Estes Kefauver did the expected Friday by 
Kefauver tossing his coonskin cap inthecenter ofthe ring for Presidential 


aspirants. 


The candidate for the Democratic nomination said he would enter the 


California primary and as many others ‘‘as I can.’’ He will compete with the only 
other announced candidate for the Presidential nomination, Adlai E, Stevenson, in 
the California primary, Stevenson, meanwhile, said he also would enter the Florida, 


Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Minnesota primaries. 
paigning for the fourth time in eight years. (Page 1279, 1299) 


Eisenhower Returns 


The Presidential spotlight returned to Washington 
Monday and Tuesday as President Eisenhower 
journeyed from Gettysburg to the White House for 
meetings with Congressional leaders. He talked over 
major domestic issues with fellow Republicans on 
Monday, called in Democrats and Republicans Tues - 
day to discuss foreign and defense programs. It was 
the longest work period at the White House for the 
President since his Sept. 24th heart attack. He re- 
turned to Gettysburg with warnings from his doctors 
that ‘‘executive responsibilities have imposed a 
heavier tax.,.than an ideal convalescence program 
would incorporate.’’ (Page 1300) 


Dixon-Yates Litigates 


The Mississippi Valley Generating Co. sued Uncle 
Sam for $3.5 million for the Dixon-Yates contract 
cancellation. Edgar H, Dixon, company president 
said the government's cancellation was based on 
“important mistakes of fact.’’ The court action 
brought demands from Democrats for a counter 
suit against the company. Sen. Clinton P. Anderson 
(D N.M,), Joint Atomic Energy Committee Chairman, 
said a special attorney should defend the government 
instead of leaving the case up to the Justice Depart- 
ment. (Page 1300) 


Labor-Management 


The heavyweights of management and labor traded 
punches at the National Association of Manufacturers 
60th convention in New York. Charles R, Sligh, Jr., 
NAM board chairman, said the AFL-CIO merger may 
mean ‘‘a handful of men’’ putting themselves in the 
nation’s driver’s seat. George Meany, AFL-CIO 
president, said NAM’s tactics might push the group 
into forming a labor party. In a speech at the AFL- 
CIO founding convention, Walter P, Reuther touched 
on politics within the union itself. (Page 1294) 


In 1956, Kefauver will be cam- 


eee, 





Mobilizes on Rights 


Rep. Adam C, Powell, Jr. (D N.Y.) named 
15 Representatives as possible “‘key regional 
leaders’’ to fight for justice in civil rights 
matters. Powell said ‘‘one of the first things 
we plan to attack is the problem of giving the 
Department of Justice more power in areas 
where there is a breakdown in civil liberties, 
terrorism, lynching, and murder.’’ (Page 1300) 


Redsin NLRB 


Communists in government were back in the news. 
A former college professor told the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee about Red celis he claimed 
had been in the National Labor Relations Board. 
Herbert Fuchs said 16 Communists worked with him 
for the NLRB from 1937 to 1942. He also named 
persons he said were Communists with the Denver 
War Labor Board office from 1942 to 1945. (Page 
1301) 


Political Haymaking 


Whether Uncle Sam should be a loan broker, landlord, 
neither, or both to the nation’s farmers is a bother- 
some question facing politicians of both parties. Al- 
though there is no end to suggested remedies, politi- 
cos do not know which to offer as a cure-all for sag- 
ging farm prices. The clash over price supports has 
proved its serviceability to orators. But leaders of 
both rigid and flexible price support factions have 
been insisting supports alone are not a solution. This 
puts a priority on new prescriptions, A novel one is 
labeled ‘‘quality differentials.’’ It can be described 
as a rigid, flexible or combination price support 
formula -- a happy thought for a political candidate 
trying to woodivided farmers. The government would 
set a standard price for a crop and pay a farmer 
above or below it, depending on the quality of his 
produce. (Page 1286) 














